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Lecrure V. 
> ! 
Formation. | 


Ir we examine the uterus of a rabbit im- | 
mediately after the process of conception 
is completed,—that 1s, at the end of the 
eight-and-forty hours, — we can scarcely | 
discover there any traces of the rudiments ; | 
but if we wait for a few hours longer, and | 
examine again, we shall then, according to | 
Haighton, detect portions of the rudimental | 
matter lying on the surface of the womb, | 
and which, in their number, are found ge- | 
nerally to correspond with the number of | 
Griiafian vesicles which have given way 
in the ovaries, Pausing for a few hours 
longer, and then, in another rabbit, making 
further examination, we now perceive that 
these little portions of matter have begun 
to model themselves into something of an 
oviform shape ; each oviform molecule con- | 
sisting of its two parts; the one a mem- 
brane, a little vesicle; the other, the mate- 
rial which this vesicle, or little membrane, 
contains. Generation advancing, it is found, 
even from observations in the human ovum, 
that the contents of this delicate cyst are 
separating themselves into at least two 
parts more; the one consisting of a lymphy 
water, which afterwards proves to be the 
liquor amuii, and which, at this time, is 
very small in quantity, not exceeding a few 
drops; the other composed of an opaque 
corpuscele not bigger than a mustard seed, 
and which, by means of a very slender fila- 
ment, afterwards constituting the chord, is 
put into connection with the cyst which 





contains it. Thus, then, it appears, that 
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very early ingestation within the first three 
or four weeks after intercourse, perhaps 
within the first two, all the essential parts of 
the ovum are generated; the embryo, the 
membranes, the liquor amnii, and the chord, 

Generation proceeding, the diminutive 
corpuscule, of which 1 was speaking, en- 
larges considerably in its dimensions, and 
assumes a shape not dissimilar to that of a 
cheese-maggot. For it is remarkable, that, 
in the first stage of our existence, we bear 
no little resemblance to this contemptible 
grub. Leaving this image, however, to ad- 
vance towards a likeness all-illustrious, in 


the course of afew days, or, rather, of a 


few hours, afterwards, we begin to form 
the eyes. ‘I hese organs, if 1 may judge from 
preparations, make their appearance, late- 


| rally, at the upper part of the most depend- 


ing portion of the embryo, on either side, 
in the form of light-brown specks; and I 
suppose that, about the same time that the 
eyes are produced, the other internal parts, 
as the brain, the viscera of the thorax, and 
abdomen, are elaborated too; neither legs 
nor arms being, at this time, perceivable, 
Formation still proceeding, the entire cor- 
puscule of the embryo becomes separated 
into two parts—the head, I mean, and trunk, 
which are afterwards retained in connection 
with each other by means of a short and 
rather slender structure, which afterwards 


| composes the neck,—that fair column, the 
j Seat of dignity.and grace, on which the hu- 


About this time it is, 
and 


man head is erected. 
when the neck is forming, that the legs 
arms begin to make their appearance in the 
form of buds, which burge on from the 
trunk, and in the further progress of ge- 
neration, these budding arms and legs be- 
come elongated, and, no long time after- 
wards, the fingers and toes sprout forth, 
the embryo, soon after these small mem- 
bers are completed, becoming thoroughly 
elaborated and accomplished in all its other 
parts. While this formation of the embryo 
is proceeding, the involucra, of so guuch 
importance to our welfare while in the ute- 
rus, are becoming organized also; and, by 
the time that the embryo is completely ela- 
borated, the involucra will be found to 
exist in all their perfection, and we have 
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FORMATION OF THE FETUS. 





the placenta, the membranes, the liquor;may be found among us souls so petty, that 
amnii, and the chord; parts which, as to'they might scarcely deserve a lodgment 
their essential structure are very eatly con-| even in a corpuscule small as thine ! 
structed, first needed during fetal life, and, Causes of Monstrosity —In the process of 
therefore, first formed. formation, it sometimes happens, that great 
This curious process of formation I will blunders are committed, and these errors 
now endeavour to dllustrate, by means of) and morbid deviations give rise to what are 
some very valuable preparations ranged on! denominated monsters. By monsters, as 
And, first, I show f rmerly observed to you, we understand 


the table before you. 
nothing more than foetuses which deviate 


you a specimen of the human ovum, con- 
sisting of a delicate membranous cyst. If} conspicuously from the ordinary make ; and 
you hold the preparations so that the light'the more immediate cause of this mon- 
may pass through its centre, you may per- | strosity appears to be the morbid opera- 
ceive, in the middle of it, a little spot, not tion of the forming powers, whatever their 
so big as a mustard-seed ; asmall dimspeck|nature may be. It has been often asked, 
of entity,—for such is man, when he makes and is still a question undecided, whether 
his first appearance in the system of living | \.he imagination of the mother may have any 
beings. nfluence in giving rise to those morbid for- 

The next preparation which I show you,! mative operations on which the generation 
exhibits the lord of the world in form lise a! of monstrosity seems to depend—a question 
grub, divested of all those imposing insig-| which is not to be decided by reason in- 
nia which mark the majesty of his stetion| dependently of observations, as a simple 
on the surface of this planet. Who would|reflection may show; for, as we know but 
have thought that under such a form ‘little respecting the powers which operate, 
could be concealed, originally, those master- | we must nec ssarily know as little respect- 
minds which afterwards exert so powerful ing the powers by which this operation may 
an influence over the destinies of their fel-' be influenced. In matters of this obscure 
low-creatures !—Pulvis et umbra sumus. In| and uncertain kind, to ridicvle without 
our first form we are worms; to the grave giving ourselves the trouble to examine, 
and the womb we must look, to see the lit- | seems to me to be at once both petulant and 
tleness of man. unphilosophical. Facts, and not a priori, 

Man here again appears before you, of reasonings, form the basis of modern phi- 
larger dimensions and more perfect struc- | losophy ; that incubation should give rise 
ture, his form still unsightly, and remind- | to the formation of the chick within the egg 
ing one of the kindney bean—on either side of | shell—that the conjunction of the sexes 
the most depending portion. Those who are! should give the first impulse to the forma- 
accustomed to examine preparations of this! tion of the infant in the uterus, must, ind 
kind, may distinctly see the eyes manifest-| pendently of observation, have appeared 
ing themselves under the form of circular) both absurd and incredible. In the com- 
spots of a brownish tint; nor is it, I think, pass of generation, nothing need surprise 
unreasonable to suppose, that, when the/us; it is the fairy land of physiology ; and, 
eyes make their appearance, the viscera of|in the hands of divines, its wonders may 
the great cavities have been formed too,—| serve as a good preparative to discipline the 
the brain, the lungs, the heart, and the con-| mind for the more ready belief of those 
tents of the abdomen. miracles which it is their office to inculcate. 

The preparation which I here circulate is} When first 1 set out on my physiological 
of an embryo, not much larger than the pre-| career, I certainly set out with a strong 
ceding ; its formation, however, is a little |impression, that the fancy of the mother 
further advanced, and the first appearances | could not operate in the formation of her 
of the arms and legs may be seen, while} foetus; nor am I prepared to concede, at 
the hands and the feet, it will be observed, | the present_moment, that this impression 
are beginning to form in the contiguous! was erroneous; nevertheless I must, in 
embryo, which stands by like a friend and |candour, admit that various facts have been 
cotapanion. brought before me, which do prove beyond 

The fingers and toes are beginning to| doubt thus much, that there is sometimes a 
show themselves in the next embryo which | very striking coincidence between impressions 
J present to you ; and the one which follows| made on the mind of the mother, and ap- 
is elaborately, and in perfection, formed in| pearances which manifest themselves on the 
all its parts—head, limbs, and trunk—so} body of the fctus; these coincidences being 
that, small as it is, we feel the operation) sufficiently frequent to create a sort of sus- 
of tl? social feeling, acknowledge it for our! picion that they may be of the nature of 
fellow-creature, and admit that it may|cause and effect. If I press my foger upon 
with reason be, in a certain » put! the box which now lies before it, it moves, 
under the protection of the laws.—Hail son! but how do I know that this motion may 
of man!—supporter of our species! there | not arise from some other simultaneous o¢- 
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CAUSES OF MONSTROSITY. 2e7 


currence distinct from the pressure of ej past of the arm, and who, to excite her 


finger? In truth, 
of pressure and motion in this ease be ob- 
served but once, were it not for analogi 
and uncertain experience, I should have 
just cause to doubt; but when I make this 
pressure repeatedly, under varying ¢ ‘ircum- 
stances, and find invariably that m 

sues, unless some third cause of o 
operation be interposed to prevent it, 
may reasonably inter that the coincidence 
of these two occurrences is of the nature ot 
causation ; and in all cases of rarer occur- 
rence, 1 conceive, the more frequent these 
coincidences, the stronger does the proof of 
causation hecome. 

It would lead to a Jong disquisition, if 1 
were to bring before you ail the different 
facts which have been related to me, and 
which seem to show that the fancy of the 
mother may have an effect in the formation 
of the foetus ; but some of the more striking 
facts, by way of illustration, | may perhaps 
be permitted to adduce. 1 myself once pre- 
sided at a labour where the child, after 
birth, was discovered to labour under a de- 
ficiency of the cartilare of the ribs, and this 
upon the right side ofthe sternum near its 
middle. In consequence of this deficiency 
of the cartilage, there is in this child, now 


living, a sort of dimple, or impression, which 
is very peculiar, and of which the mother | 


gave me the following account. In the 
early days of her pregnancy, she took one 
of her children to Mr. Travers, an eminent 


should this coincidence4 commiseration, 


surgeon well known to you all, it having | 


been supposed that there was some fracture 
or other of the collar bone, or the ribs 
contiguous; and Mr. Travers examining 
the child with a good deal of care, chanced 
to make a pressure on the ribs in front, near 
the sternum ; the thumb bearing over this 
part, while his fingers were placed behind 
on the scapula, and the rest of the hand lay 
above the shoulder, the child being young 
and small; and, in doing this, he occasioned 
with the thumb a considerable dimple or in- 
dentation, which, as the mother of great 
nervous irritability, told me, affected her 
very moch, and produced in ber that con- 
traction of the skin, which is very signifi- 
cantly denominated the goose flesh. This 
little occurrence, however, did not ulti- 
mately make any very strong Impression on 
her mind, thouzh » thought of it occasion- 
ally during eestation ; but when I saw the 
infant afterwards, she told me the story 
which I have very accurately related to you. 
A lady, whose name it would be improper 
to mention, (though I had the statement 
— one of our profession, her own son,) 

a period, as I was inf rmed, not earlier 
th van the first two or three months of her 
pregnancy, was very much alarmed by a 
beggar who had lost the hand and lower 


exhibited to view the ma- 
tilated member. By this shocking sight a 
strong impression was made upon her 
mind ; | sometime afte-wards, in a ball- 
room, on seeing a gallant officer who had 
left one of his arms in the field of battle, 
this impression was renewed, not without 
a slight emotion of horror, and the con- 
striction of the skin, and some few months 
afterwards the child was born with a coin- 
cident want of the arm. Now these cases 
are not solitary; the same tale has been 
often told, and the same concurrence has 
often been observed ; and, to say the least 
of it, the coincidence deserves attention. 
There was a child (of which I have got s 
drawing,) lately born at Plymouth, with 
excrescences pushing from the mouth, and 
which certainly resembled a large bunch 
of grapes, such as might appear in the mouth 
of a child, if it were endeavouring to de- 
vour, unbroken, the whole of a small bunch, 
there not being room sufficient to admit the 
whole at once behind the teeth. Before 
she was aware of this faulty formation, the 
mother was closely questioned by the ac- 
coucheur; and she certainly did state dis- 
tinctly enough, that in the early period of 
her pregnancy, not, however, till near the 
fourth month, in passing along a street, 
she chanced to see a boy who had got a 
bunch of grapes, which he was eating very 
greedily, as boys will do, and that she had 
a very great desire to partake, Growing 
from the region of the sternum, too, there 


| was an excrescence which might remind one 


of the wattle of the tarkey-cock, an animal 
by which she had been frightened a little 
earlier in her pregnancy. The coincidence 
certainly merits notice. To Mr. Baldy and 
Mr. Franklin Bellamy, I am indebted for 
this fact, of which a fuller account will be 
found in the Medical and Physical Journal 
for July 1827 
For the preparation which I now show 
you, I am indebted to Mr. Maurice Work- 
man, of Reading, and the following is the 
tale which is connected with it:—An an- 
cient lady, in his neighbourhood, who was, 
I think, childless, (it is pleasant to love 
something,) emong other pets of her family, 
had a parrot, a cat, and a love of a Jap-dog, 
all co-rivals for the first place in affection, 
zreed with each other no better 
than the fair coddesses of Ida, what time 
they disputed for the apple of beauty, and 
unveiled, in the presence of the Trojan 
hepherd, charms before unseen by mortal 
eyes. On some occasion or other, it seems, 
that the cat was in an apartment, and the 
parrot and the dog being pl laced to the right 
and left of the door- -way,—minaud then 
enceinte retreating from the chamber, near« 
ing the cage, perhaps to avoid her fours 
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228 DURATION OF THE FORMATIVE PROCESS. 


foot rival, was alarmed by the ferocious 
scream of the parrot, and scampered off in 
a great fright. Dates afterwards proved 
that she was in the first days of her gesta- 
tion, and she subsequently produced a good 
many kittens ; all of them were well formed, 
with the exception of this one, which has, as 
we must allow, a head in form very much re- 
sembling that of the bird by which she was 
scared. Mr. Maurice Workman is my vou- 
cher for these facts ; in all that is essential 
they are, on my part, fairly stated. ‘he 
healthy formation of the other fetuses de- 
serves especial notice ; but, say what we will, 
the coincidence is well worth recording. 
Particular facts of this kind I forbear to 


variously oceupied, paid no attention to the 
observations on which the discovery was to 
be grounded ; and others, as the discovery 
proceeded, clamoured, no doubt, against the 
absurdity and impiety of the proposition, 
What! a small body like the moon to act 
upon the huge mass of waters in the ocean ? 
Lunatic! What! the great goddess of the 
Epbesians—the celestial archeress, whose 
gracious presence has been manifested to 
our heroes— whose miracles and oracles have 
astonished her votaries, and who even now 
steals down to the mysterious retreat of 
Latmos!—What! do you dare to assert that 
this sublime being may, afterall, be nothing 
more than a huge globe of matter, the scene 





multiply, though the taskiseasy, As these |of tempest and volcano! Atheist! Such 
incid are .s i . ] only,and pethaps | I can easily believe might be the spirit which 
rere; of course they do not de trate | animated the ts of these doctrines. 
causation ; but, if on a candid accumulation | Yet, in the midst of all these commotions, 
of facts, it appear that the ws - | while puppies were barking, and men were 
tween the impressions on the mind of the clamouring, the moon shone—the ocean 
mother and the body of the feewus are well} rolled—the seasons changed—the earth 
marked, and not unfrequent, then, to say the | teemed—the mob of all ranks vanished from 
least of them, they establish a very curious | the scene, and, by its mere intrinsic durg- 
ve in animal pepeeion, and their general | bility, without effort, the truth prevailed at 
aring is to show that the two occurrences last. Our prepossessions are not the crite- 
are, in relation with each other, as cause | rion of truth ; improbability and incompati- 
and effect. I would that the affirmative of | bility may result, not from impossibility, 
this could be proved ; we should then be in| but from our ignorance of the requisite ex- 
possession of one of the principles of forma-| planatory knowledge. All this is clear in 
tion, But then it may be asked, how can | speculation, but, somehow or other, it is 
these things be !—and how, it might once | to be forgotten in practice. Doubt—ob- 
algae ~~. can it “| _ Os meta mame y —_ and bring the 
should act on the waters , like many | truth to the test of the most rigorous ex- 
of our forefathers, we had no notion of the amination. Truth never yet dined the 
bulk of our satellite ; if, like them too, we/ light; how can she? it is her element.— 
were ignorant of the principle of gravitation ;| But to return from this digression: Pray 
if had no idea that matter was capable | give to ui fession, wi igi 
of pote nn poheny even at combos, and | ary well "anak, Seoedetien Gee 
planetary distances, such an action, in such | portant subject. Always, where it can be 
a state of ignorance, must appear incredi-| known, state the age of the gestation, the 
ble, yet, when once the necessary knowledge absence or presence of the feeling of horror, 
is yoyo the 7 attraction of and cutaneous constriction, and endeavour, 
the two masses of matter becomes, to a cer- | so far as may be, to verify all by your own 
tain extent, intelligible enough. Observe | personal chenveten and inquiry of the wo- 
here the progress of this wonderful disco-| man herself. Monstrosity may occur in 
very, for it illustrates the progress of all | formation under the eggshell. 1 here show 
solid are. can = —— be- you —— of “ How can — im- 
tween the moon an e floods was first Sa-/ pression supposed to operate here ? 
gaciously observed, and verified, allowance yf ss 











being made for the irregularities which arise 
from accidental circumstances. The probe- | 
ble connexion of the two, in the way of 


Duration of the formative process. 


With respect to the duration of the for- 
mative process, it is well worth your notice ; 


cause and effect, was afterwards inferred | that although it is not clearly ascertained, 
from the fixity of this relation. At length there seems to be no doubt that it is in all 


the large mass of the lunar body was sug- | cases short. The human fetus, of such com- 


gested and demonstrated, and the mutual | plicated organization, seems to be elaborated 
attraction of matter was evinced by expe- | in the course of five or six weeks, at furthest ; 
riments and calculations addressed to the and the greater part of its structure is, 
senses or reason; and thus the doctrine,| most probably, perfected in a much shorter 
which at first must have been deemed a wild | period ; birds, many of them, form in the 


hypothesis, was not only proved but com- | course of a few days; the maggots of in- 
prehended. And while all this was doing, | sects, in the course ofa few hours. There 
some, in the first stage of the inquiry being | is nothing in the whole formative process 





EPIGENESIS A 


which astonishes me more than the amazing 
rapidity and amazing facility with which it 
is accomplished ; it is wonderful, indeed, to 
suppose that the human structure should be 
formed at all in procreation ; but that all 
these delicate textures—that all this ela- 
borate and finished structure of which our 
bodies are composed, should be formed, if, 
indeed, they are really formed in generation, 
ia the compass of some five or six weeks, 
is almost beyond wonder, Now, that the fce- 
tus is thus early perfected, in the first weeks 
of generation | mean, must, I think, appear 
satisfactorily enough by the preparations | 
which I have sent you round. I know| 
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in different ages through the door of life. 
Make all allowance for the infinite divisibi- 
lity of matter—give due weight to the re- 
collection, that the power of the Creator 
is boundless—remember the minuteness, 
scarcely conceivable, of the corpuscule of 
the animalcule—=still, the more we reflect on 
this doctrine, (evolution, as it is called,) 
the more incredible it appears. On a point 
like this, in the present state of our know~- 
ledge, with respect of facts, it is, perhaps, 
impossible that we should obtain an absolute 
conviction, yet I acknowledge | feel, in my 
own mind, a persuasion almost amounting to 
conviction, that, in generation, there is a for- 





from my own observations, made with tole-| mation of parts which had previously no 
rably accurate data, that a fetus of three | existence, and that in this process we have 
months, independently of its lower limbs, is not, as Swammerdam and Haller and others 
as long as my forefinger ; and therefore it is | have supposed, merely a development and 
not unreasonable to conclude, that a fwtus | enlargement of organs which existed before, 
which is not so big as the least joint of my but which, by causes already mentioned, 
little finger, cannot exceed the age of five were concealed from our sight. Of your 
or six weeks. It was asserted by Hippo-| structures and mine, it seems to me not 
crates, that the formation of boys is ac-| improbable that no parts existed some hun- 
complished in thirty days, and that of girls, dred years ago ; nor does it, 1 own, appear 
in forty, an opinion of which 1 have met to me impossible, that within that compass 
with some traces in the popular sayings of | of time all the parts of our body have been 
the North of England; but I forbear to completely and really organised. 

intrude, by replacing them into the myste-| There is nothing more certain, than that 


ries of the Bona Dea. The opinions of Hip- living parts do possess an organising power ; 
pocrates are, many of them, grounded on | whence that power arises, 1 do not pretend 


that experimental observation which forms to explain; but its existence, like that of 
the proper bottom of human knowledge ;| the lunar influence on the ocean, is not the 
aad, without giving to this notion more than | less certain, because, in our ignorance, we 
avery ‘ sialianie faith,” 1 think that it is cannot tellin what it consists. Those who 
grounded upon certain observations, of which | amuse themselves with the gay and airy 
the records are now lost. mythology of antiquity, must all have read 

Of Epigenesis and E —— By physio- , the tale of the Lyrnwan hydra ; in physiology 
logists it has often been disputed, whether | Uiis story is, in some measure, realised, aud 
in generation there is real formation, or|the stag renews its horns, and the lobster 
whether these structures are merely deve-| its claws; the lizard can reproduce its eye, 
loped in the process, the various organs and the snail its head, and this repeatedly ; 
being already in existence before concep- | or if the second head be removed by a dex- 
tion is effected, though concealed from ob- terous hand, a third will sometimes sprout 
servation by their smallness, their trans-/up in its place: nor must we forget a fact, 
parency, and their involution in each other. | on which, however, I do not lay equal stress, 
Many physiologists have maintained, that| I mean, that in the generation ofall insects, 
in generation there is a real organisation, | the maggot is converted into the fly. Now 
one part being formed successively upon | in all these cases, itis very evident that the 


Jos ti. 





another, by a process of epigenesis, as it is 
called ; but Swammerdam, Haller, and Spal- 
lanzani, seem to have maintained, that all 
living beings were formed in little at the 
creation, and that they were merely en- 
larged and developed in generation, but, 
being possessed of organisation, before con- 
ception is begun, those swarms of locusts, 
possible, as well as actual, were all, ac- 
cording to these lat losed in 
the ovary of the first parent; and of the 
shoals of fishes—and of the flights of birds— 
and of the innumerable multitudes, possible 
and actual, of which our race is composed, 
—all, according to this opinion, are coeval, 
and old as the creation, though passing 





living body, from whatever cause, really 
does possess a power of organising parts, 
which had no existence beiore. 1 know, 
with respect to the butterfly and the cater- 
pillar, it has been urged by the very labo- 
rious and able Swammerdam, that the parts 
of the butterfly are contained under the skin 
of the caterpillar, at least about that time 
when it is about to become converted into 
chrysalis: but setting aside for the present 
the proof of formative power taken from the 
transformation of insects, its existence is, I 
think, evident enough in the other cases 
which have been stated, that of the snail 
especially ; for, 1 presume, no gene:ous 
antagonist will venture to maintain, without 
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proof, that a snail has a repository of heads 


EPIGENESIS AND EVOLUTION. 
the more our wonder increases. And of 






to supply the place of those which may be {all men, the minute anatomist, well ac- 


removed by the physiologist. 

The existence, then, of a forming power, 
seems, from these facts, to be sufficiently 
obvious ; nor is proof wanting to show, that 
this power is exerted in generation. For, 
not to weary you with the enumeration of 
facts less decisive, the dog, as I have been 
assured, may prove prolific with the sow, the 
fox with the dog, and the horse with the ass. 
The last fact is acknowledged and familiar, 
and the mule which results from these con- 
nexions, is an animal of mixed structure. 
Now, unless we suppose (and how wi'dly) 
that this hybrid-organisation was in exist- 
ence in the genitals, male or female, before 
the generative actions were excited, we 
must, I think, presume, es Haller, indeed, 
has admitted, thut in generation such a 
degree of forming power is exerted, that 
the structure, originally simple, is made to 
assume a double aud mixed character. Kol- 
reuter, impregnating with the male of one 
species the female of another species of the 
tobacco, obtained hybrids male aud female, 
and then further, by means of the same 
male, impregnated a female hybrid, so as to 
obtain other hybrids of both sexes, ap- 
proximating still more nearly to the male 
structure, and at length, by repeating his 
operations upon these principles, he pro- 
duced, at last, hybrids in structure so exactly 
resembling the species of the male, that the 
botanist himself might scarcely discover the 
difference ; and there seems to be but little 
doubt, that the whole process might be re- 


quainted with those delicate, elaborate, 


and accomplished structures, of which the 
body is composed, must feel the greatest 
difficulty in persuading himself, that they 
are all really formed within the body of 
the female parent in the compass of a 
few weeks. Let it be recollected, how- 
ever, that the mystery may lie entirely in 
our ignorance, and not in the nature of the 
process itself. Kemember, that the action 
of the moon on the ocean, 80 incomprehen- 
sible to those who are uninstructed, may, to 
these who possess even a moderate share of 
the necessary explanatory knowledge, be 
made, in many points, intelligible enough. 
Were you to tell a savage that you could 
navigate the air, that you could explode the 
solid granite—that you could shut up the 
lightning in a bottle—that you could, in 
twenty-four hours, multiply copies of this 
writing to the number of ten or twenty thou- 
sand, all alike in their characters, their errors, 
aad their excellencies ; if he were a man of 
plain sense, his first resource would be to 
disbelieve you, or, if convinced of your ve- 
racity, he would then, most probably, at- 
tribute Lo you a superhuman power, for such 
miracles and prodigies must, in his igno- 
rance, appear to exceed the measure of 
mortal power—@eos Tis—the gods are come 
down among men. loger Bacon was a con- 
jurer, Columbus was a divinity, and poor 
Dr. faustus had sold himself to the devil, 
if you will give ear to the savage ignorance 
of semi-barbarians; but let him suspend b's 
faith a little, let him learn as he may, in 





versed, so as to bring down gradually the 
plants of the male species to an exact con- | 
formity with the make of the female. 


the course of a few hours, the general prin- 


|ciples and agents with which you operate, 


Here, then, is an exertion of the forming and he finds, after all, that you are much 


power, high and extensive, diffusing its in- | 
fluence over every part of the new struc- 


ture—and what more need be proved? for|the agents were not known. 


if we allow that im living bodies a plastic 
power is exerted, which may form the horas, 
the claws, the eyes, nay, even larger parts, 
as the head itself, and this repeatedly ; and 
if we allow that in generation this formation 
is really exerted on every part of structure, 
why need we look further to understand how 
it is that new organisations are produced? 
Frustra per plura. Here you have a power, 
whatever its nature, adequate for the pur- 
poses of formation; for that which will 
»roduce the horns, the claws, the eyes, the 
ead, may form also, no doubt, the other 
parts of the living system ; and in mule 
generation, you have a proof which comes 
up towards demonstration, that after the 
union of the two parts of the genitals, this 
power is brought into high and extensive 
operation. 
As in the contemplation of the divinity, 
however, #o here, the more we reflect 


such a being as himself—the operation was 


| wonderful and mysterious, simply because 


nd thus, 
after all, it may be, nay, it probably is, iu 
generation, Simple in the means, wagnifi- 
cent in the results, such is the character of 
those which we may call the greater opera- 
ations of the Author of Nature; and | can 
easily persuade myself, that this stupendous 
operation, this grand, this glorious achieve- 
ment of the living body, by which creation 
enjoys, as it were, a sempiternal youth, and 
rises with renewed vigour under death the 
destroyer, may, after all, be simple and of 
easy accomplishment and that our wonder 
reposes, not on the nature of the process, but 
rather on our ignorance of some few and 
simple means by which the great result is 
accomplished. 

That generation really may not be as fre- 
quently represented,—an ration essen- 
tially unintelligible,—is, I think, rendered 
less improbable by various considerations ; 
for, in the first place, generation is an act 
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which may be performed by structures the | difficult ; but that, like the marvels of ty- 
most simple ; by the polypus and the ane-| pography, of electricity, of aérial naviga- 
mone, no less than by the most complex) tion, and the explosive powders, it depends 
structures of the creation ; a consideration upon some simple principles, which the hu- 
which is surely worth our reflection, though | man mind may, perhaps, hereafter compre- 
I certainly should not think of laying on it|}hend. We have imitated many other of 
my principal stress. Again, let us reflect on the natural operations, may we then hope 
the immeasureable abundance ia which! to imitate this, even in the humblest man- 
many living germs are generated. The hu-/ner? But! forbear, lest you should take it 
man species, it is true, is produced, as it| into your heads that I expect to realise the 
were, painfully, and in small number; but | extravagant fiction of the novelist, and to 
it is not ¢0 with many very curious and | briog from the stage Frankenstein, to act his 
complicated organizations. A sturgeon may, part in the scenes of real life. 

ata single spawning, pour forth above a mil-| Here is a specimen of the twin monster. 

lion and a half ofeggs. Does this seemto| Here is a monstrous chick, the rather in- 
indicate that generation is a work of effort? teresting, because it is formed under the 
I am informed, that the seeds of the filix | egg-shell. 

may amount to many myriads in each flower. | Here is a monster of very rare occur- 
Does this, again, seem to indicate that for-| rence. We meet, in life, with many who 
mation is a painful effort? When germs, | are pig-headed, though with few that are 
animal and vegetable, are produced in such | formed with the head like that of a pig ; yet 
multitudinous and innumerable abundance, /a specimen of this I here show you. 

that, were they to be perfected, air, earth, | From these preparations, it would seem 
sea could not contain them, is it reason-|that monstrosity is early formation; as, 
able to conclude, that, in this system of| indeed we should expect it to be, that is, 
things, formation is complex and painful ? | before epigenesis ; in other words, the for- 
When the world is choked with books, we | mative process is completed, This consi- 


may be pretty certain, that to form their deration renders the reported effects of 
characters is easy; and, seeing this innu-| meatal impressions less credible ; it is, in- 
merable multitude of germs we may, I think, deed, difficult to conceive of their opera- 
safely rest assured, that, had their forma-| tion, after the formation has once been per- 


tion been one of effort, their number would | fected ; and yet, I think, the impressions 
have been diminished ; and, by means of|have been made on the mind later, after 
parental instincts, and other means, greater | formation must be supposed to have been 
security would have been obtained for the/efiected, in most recorded cases of this 
eo those few germs which the living | kind. 

5 had, with much labour, produced. 

There is yet a third argument, which, | 
think, strengthens my thesis, the simpli- 
city and ease of generation ; and that is 
taken from the great rapidity with which the 9 
living structures are formed. The human} FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
stractare itself, perhaps, of all others, the 
most elaborate in all its essentials, is per- oie 
fected in the brief space of a few weeks. 
Of birds there are many; and I may give 





ABSCESS OF THE SPLEEN. 


the common fowl, as an instance of which, 
the principal structures become organized 
in the compass of a few days. And, as to 
the eggs laid by insects, as, for instance, 
the common me blue fly, [ have myself 
known them to become living in the course 
of a few hours afterwards ; so that, without 
rising higher iuto the regions of airy and 
giddy speculation, when reflect on the 
simplicity of some of those structures by 
which generation is accomplished ; when | 
consider in what abundance Nature, in 
some genera of living stractures, is produc- 
ing the buds and the seeds ; when, lastly, | 
recollect how rapidly, in the most compli- 
eated and perfect animals, the structures 
that compose them are formed and deve- 
Joped,—1 cannot help persuading myself 
that, in generation, the process is not really 





Domen. Rorunno, wtat.29, was, in con- 
sequence of ague, affected with a swelling 
in the leit hypochondrium, which, after over 
exertion, and several excesses in diet, con- 
siderably increased in size, and became very 
painful. Dr.Glionna, of Tarent, whom the 
patient consulted, found a well-marked case 
of splenitis, for which he employed large 
bleeding, leeches, purgatives, and tarta- 
rised antimony. In spite of these means, 
the tension aud tenderness augmented ; hec- 
tic fever, with nocturnal sweats, came on ; 
the patient was very often taken with shiver- 
ing, followed by burning heat, &c. Under 
these symptoms the swelling, which had 
hitherto been remarkably hard, began to 
soften, especially at its lower part; the pain 
also somewhat subsided, and ali the symp- 
toms seemed to indicate that the inflamma- 
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tory tumour was passing into suppuration. 
Emollient poultices were now used, and 
fluctuation having been distinctly felt, the 
tumour was opened by @ trocar, and three 
pints of a very fetid, thick, dirty-white pus 
having been ev ted, it coll d, and the 
wound having been kept open for a short 
time, the patient perfectly recovered.—Ob- 
servatore di Napoli 








METHOD OF ARRESTING THE BLEEDING FROM 
LEECH-BITES. 


It is well known that sometimes, espe- 
cially in very young children and persons 
of scorbutic habit, oll the means recom- 
mended to check the haemorrhage from 
leech-bites, as cold water, flour, alum, caus- 
ties, and pressure, prove so entirely useless, 
that actual cautery and ligature must at last 
be resorted to. M. Ridalfo, of Leghorn, re- 
commends a new method, which he has 
found as safe as it is simple. It ists in| 
applying a cupping-glass to the wound, 
when a coagulum is almost immediately 
formed, and the bleeding arrested. This 
effect is very quickly produced, and has 
been found to take place even in children, 
and in persons where the mass of the blood 
appears to be in a state of dissolution, and 
without any tendency to coagulation. The | 
instrument may safely be removed within a 
few minutes, but it is prudent to let the 











coagulum remain for some time.— Repertorio | o¢ 


di Medic. and di Chirurg. di Torino. 





TRANSFUSION. 


Dr. Dieffenbach, of Berlin, has lately em- 
ployed transfusion in a case of hydrophobia, 
but without any apparent effect. The pa- 
tient was a middle-aged man, who had been 
bitten four weeks before he was seen by 
Dr. D.; at this time he was tranquil, and | 
fully conscious of his state, but the eyes had | 
a somewhat wild expression; the pupils | 
were dilated; the pulse 92, slow and in- | 
termitting, with two quick pulsations, full | 
and sharp; he had burning thirst, but so 
violent a dread of water that the least attempt | 
to drink caused convulsions. He had taken an | 
emetic, and afterwards calomel with bella- 
donna ; but these means having no effect, and 
his state becoming worse, transfusion was | 
resolved upon. After a bleeding of 24) 
ounces, 12 ounces of blood were, at two 
different periods, injected. At each injec- | 
tion the pulse rose and became regular, and _ 
after some time the dread of fluids seemed 
to diminish ; in order to quench the vio- | 
lent thirst, a few ounces of water were in- | 
jected into the stomach. In the evenin 
the patient had had some shivering, ant 
was feverish ; the pupils remained dilated, 





BLEEDING FROM LEECH-BITES.—TRANSFUSION. 


even in the strongest light. On the next 





‘day no change had taken place, only the 
dread of water had again dimini ; some 
ounces of the decoct. seniste were injected 
_into the stomach. He was bled to thirty- 
_ two ounces, after which twelve ounces were 
slowly transfused, but without any effect. 
‘On the following day the patient had con- 
siderably changed ; the face was pale, the 
eyes glassy, and the dread of water so vio- 
lent, that he was takeu®with shivering only 
| at the sight of it. In the afternoon, after 
a bleeding of six ounces, five ounces of blood 
were again injected ; immediately after the 
| operation the patient drank some water, but 
died an hour afterwards, in convulsions. 

The same author relates the followin 
case :—A female died during delivery, an 
| the child was @xtracted by the Cwsarian 
section ; it wasin a state of asphyxia and 
bleeding ; the warm bath and frictions failed 
in recovering it. Two ounces of blood hav- 
ing been injected into the umbilical vein, 
some movements in the face were visible, 
but life was not restored. 

Dr. Dieffenbach has made many experi- 
ments relative to transfusion. If an animal 
were brought into a state of asphyxia by copi- 
ous, bleeding it was not unfrequently restored 
to life by transfusion from an animal of the 
same species ; in most instances, however, 
it died instantly, or very soon after the ope- 
ration. Death always ensued when, dur- 
ing the asyphyxia, a considerable quantity 
lood from an animal of another species 
was injected, even though the quantity of 
blood injected was very small, as was gene- 
rally the case in these experiments. Some 
animals a ed to be more easily affected 
by a different blood than others; cats and 
dogs, for instance, more than sheep, Cold- 
blooded animals almost always died after 
the injection of the serum of blood from 
warm-blooded animals. Birds seemed to be 
unable to bear even the smallest quantity 
of blood from a quadruped ; they died in- 
stantaneously, and under the most violent 
convulsions,— Rust's ium, 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS BETWEEN 


MEASLES AND SCARLATINA, AND TREAT- 
MENT. 7 
Tne minutes of the meeting were read. 
Mr. Dovenez read a paper upon the sub- 
ject of measles and scarlatina, the object of 
which was to have elicited from the Society, 
the best characteristics by which the two 








MEASLES AND 


diseases might be distinguished, that the 
many fatal errors which had been commit- 
ted, from the one having been mistaken for 
the other, might not be repeated, and to have 
the best plan of treatment laid down. He 
had, in the course of his practice, (having 
treated, and seen treated, hundreds of cases 
of these diseases,) witnessed innumerable 
fatal errors from this cause. As far as he 
spoke of the treatment, he recommended 
one, called the antiphlocostic! ( Laughter.) 
This word having been repeated several 
times by the author, created considerable 
amusement throughout the Society. 


Dr. Somenvitte would have been glad 
to know whether the author, in his very 
extensive practice, had given his atten- 
tion to the application of cold lotions io 
scarlatina, and, if he had, what the effect 
was ; also, what was the atest diminu- 
tion of temperature he fh peer follow the 
practice. The Doctor had observed it fol- 
low almost to a frightful extent. 


Dr. Mitticay looked upon the eruptions 
on the skin as highly important, as well as 
the condition of the tongue, in forming a 
correct diagnosis in these maladies. In 
scarlatina, the eraption appeared usually on 
the second or third day, and, in measles, 
never till the fourth or fifth. ‘The eruption, 





in measles, was generally papillary, and 


horse-shoe shaped,—never many of the} 
eruptions running into ove another in clus- 
ters,— which is the case in scarlatina, | 
In measles, the temperature of the body | 
rose higher than in any other condition,— | 


much more so than in scarlatina. He was| 
averse to blistering, and agreed with the 
antiphlogistic plan. 


Dr. Greconry observed; that scarlatina 
sometimes preceded, sometimes followed, 
and sometimes panied, lip The 
profession had been informed by Mr. Arnott, 
that there was a connection, or sympathy, 
between erysipelas, on the external parts of 
the body, and the throat, with which he 
cordially agreed ; and he believed that scar- 
latina had its rudimental seat in the throat, 
and that the affection of the skin was merely 
a symptom, or consequence, of the diseased 
condition of the throat. Hence the dropsy 
that frequently followed this disease, but did 
not follow measles, where the eruption of 
the skin was much more irritating. The 
anasarca, he believed, arose from an in- 
creased action, and over-irritable condition, 
of the vessels, than which no condition of 
dropsy was more under the controul of me- 
dicine ; for, in by far the greater number of 
cases, patients recovered. From this he 
concluded, there was no connection between 
a diseased state of the skin and dropsy, but 
that the latter was connected with a dis- 








SCARLATINA. 


eased state of the throat, He wished to 
know from Dr. Copland, how it was that 
the four most violent poisons so often found 
in the human system, always attacked the 
throat,—namely, that of lues, smallpox, 
scarlatina, and measles? 


Dr. Coriano could not think Dr. Gre- 
gory in earnest, in putting such a question 
to him, if he had any expectation of its be- 
ing answered. Such an interrogatory re- 
juired consideration, and he (Dr. Copland) 
was not willing to commit himself. Dr. 
Gregory would have to follow Nature, in 
tracing many effects from given causes, and 
there learn. ( Laughter.) 


Tr, Wensrer spoke repeatedly, but 
always so inaudibly, that he was uniatelli- 
gible. 

Mr. Jewet believed measles always to be 
ushered in with pulmonic symptoms, and 
his practice was, to attack the disease with 
depletion generally, and, in most cases, the 
application of blisters. By this plan, the 
consumption, which often followed mea- 
sles, was almost invariably prevented. When 
a child, in a family of many more children, 
was seized with scarlatina, which was con- 
tagious, (and the throat always became more 
or less affected, wherever the slightest ap- 
pearance existed of the disease having been 
communicated to other branches of the 
family,) he bled freely; and, in this way, 
had almost invariably prevented the pro- 
gress of the contagion. He never hesitated 
applying blisters, even where the eruption 
was full on the skin. 
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Mr. Nortn deprecated this practice ex- 
ceedingly. He had often seen blisters re- 
sorted to, where the eruption was on the 
skin, but always with such effect as to 
have caused him to make up his mind, ne- 
ver, whilst he existed, to apply a blister in 
such cases. Ile could not bring himself to 
believe that any effect but the worst,— 
almost always death,—must follow the ap- 
plication of blisters, where the skin was in 
the condition alluded to. The most promi- 
nent distinguishing features between mea- 
sles and scarlatina were, that, in scarlet 
fever, there is an efflorescent appearance 
over the body generally, yet parts of it re- 
main without the appearance ; whereas, in 
measles, generally, the body presented 
apecks, and which never ran into an efflo- 
rescent state : these specks were never seen 
in searlatina. He, with the majority of 
the Society, agreed in the propriety of 
adopting the antiphlogistic plan. 
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OPENING OF THE MEDICAL SESSION IN 
DUBLIN. 


Tuat portion of the medical year usually 
devoted in Dublia to introductory lectures, 
terminates with this day. ‘Though marked 
by few circumstances demanding especial 
observation, except that the number of our 
pupils, and the exertions of our professors, 
promise a perpetuity of that prosperous 
change in the affairs of our school announced 
by us last season ; still we deem even these 
few particulars of too much importance to 
pass over without commemoration. For our 

ovincial dulness and insignificance, we 





ld, should not deprive us of the right of 
making the most of our littieness ; while, to 
the great luminaries of the seat of science 
and of empire, it may not be uninteresting to 
see how we contrive to be stupid and com- 
mon place in this distant part of the realm, 
as Gulliver was amused with the serious 
trivialities of the inhabitants of Lilliput. 
We shall present, for their philosophic re- 
creation, such features of last fortaight’s 
proceedings as we can conveniently con- 
dense within the accustomed limits of one 
of these papers, and as appear to us most 
deserving of record. 

Mr. Kirby, as you must be aware, from 
occasional illustrations of his character in 
Tue Lancet, is always first in the field; 
for, like time and tide, he waits for no man, 
Justly relying on his own fertile resources, 
he proceeds to business without any refe- 
rence to the rival attractions of other thea- 
tres simultaneously opened with his own. 
On Monday, the 3d of November, therefore, 
being the eighteenth enniversary of the ce- 
lebrated school of Peter Street, he pre- 
sented himself before a numerous auditory, 
proud, apparently, of the success aud lon- 
gevity of this offspring of his talent and 
enterprize. Whether it was owing to his 
recent invigoration by the summer amuse- 
ments, and the genial zephyrs of Wicklow, 
of whose salutary influence his person bore 
extensive traces, we know not, but we rarely 
saw him evince, at the commencement of a 
winter campaign, a greater elasticity of 
motion, or a more redundant flow of animal | 
spirits. Perhaps, too, the grateful reflection | 
excited by seeing himself thus surrounded 
at the close of so mapy years, by so respect- 





able an assembly in the scene of his enrly 
glory, may have, in no small degree, con- 
tributed to the manifestation of this buoy- 
ancy of demeanour, and stimulated his fee!- 
ings to a more than ordinary display of their 
strength, Indeed, we could evidently per- 
ceive, on his entrance, that his look aseumed 
the expression of that humid or lachrymal 
radiance of the eye described by Homer, 
with which a parent is wont to meet an ab- 
sent and injured child; and that his Hessian 
boots, in which Mr. Kirby always delivers 
his introductory lect , by the volubility 
of their movements, seemed intent with 
the determination of treading in triumph 
over the authors of his persecution. Nor 
were we deceived ; Mr. Kirby having come 
prepared to proclaim the defeat of his oppo- 
nents, and to point out the present flourish- 
ing condition ofhis school. He accordingly 
indulged largely in that humble but proud 
strain of eloquence, uniting the pathos of 
complaint with the defiance of ovation, 
which a man, who is conscious of having 
been injured, and is assured of victory, is so 
likely to employ in an autograph of his own 
exploits. At the onset of his labours, as he 
observed, a dark conspiracy, originating iu 
the jealousy of the College of Surgeons, was 
formed to puthim dowa; but, Anteus-like, 
he rose refresied from each attack, and con- 
quered his enemies in despite of all their 
efforts to put him down. Corporate hos- 
tility, however, was not the only grievance 
of which he had to complain; he subse- 
uently became the victim of private plun- 
er, and had the mortification of seeing the 
fruits of his anatomical industry conferring 
celebrity on an individual to whom they did 
not justly belong. The first to teach 
anatomy on the French system in Dublin, 
with many improvements of his own, note- 
takers were employed by a person who was 
ashamed of attending his lectures, and the 
information thus surreptitiously obtained , 
was subsequently published (there is no use 
in mincing the matter,) by Mr. Harrison, 
Professor to the College of Sargeons, in his 
late work on the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Arteries. Great as this hardship undoubt- 
edly was, we could perceive that Mr. Kirby 
is of a most relenting disposition, and that, 
from the style of his remonstrance, he 
seemed more than repaid for the robbery 
committed on him, by the pleasure which 
he felt in contrasting his own scientific 
wealth with the intellectual poverty of his 
plagiarist. These, and a variety of other 
topics, of which Mr. Kizby himself formed 
the ‘‘ Alpha” and ‘* Omega,” constituted the 
substance of his discourse, and embellished, 
as they were, in his best style of eloquence, 
contributed to the obvious gratification of 
bis audience. 
While Mr, Kirby was thus, like all lumi- 
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naries, revolving, Mr. Harrison was pre- | more ludicrous, then those ill-assorted mix- 
paring to exhibit before the College of| tures of thought and expression which we 
Surgeons, to whom, by an arrangement/ annually see compounded by mediocrity of 
among the professors of that institution, | talent, and flavoured with those common 
the daty of delivering the first leeture | essences of wit, deprived of their aroma by 
was assigned this season. Mr. Harrison, | frequent use, and supplied by a smattering 
we confess, astonished us, as much as/ of literature from lying on its surface. With 
Mr. Kirby amused. The delivery of his| just enough of invention to arrive at a cari- 
lecture was one of the most extraordinary | eature of a just design, and of belles-lettres 
feats of memory, we ever happened to wit- | to clothe it in borrowed dress, such writers 
ness. He spoke for about an hour and| produce medieys of ideas and diction, 
twenty-five minetes, without manuscript,| which, if composition were to be valued, 
memorandum, or any other compass, to like Turkey carpets and mosaies, for con- 
guide him through this vast ocean of ver-| trasts of colour, it would be beyond the 
biage, not missing a single syllable of text, | power of critic to estimate their value. It 
or quotation, prose, and poetical included, | is nothing uncommon to sec the speculations 
The whole discourse was repeated with the | of Newton, and the wit of Sir Roger de 
precision of a barrel organ; not a look,| Coverly —the discoveries of Sir Humphry 


gesture, or intonation of the voice, during 


Davy, and the humour of My Unele Toby, 


this wonderful effort, indicating the slightest | justle each other for precedence in these 


lapse or labour of the memory, each word, 
we are sure, having been uttered precisely 
in the same order it was written and com- 
mitted by rote. Had Mr. Harrison, we 
thought, lived in the days of the good old 





unnatural combinations of the style of senti- 
ment with the matter of science. Mr. 
Harrison’s discourse was a masterpiece of 
eloquence, if these models of mixed com- 
position be assumed as the standards of 


kings of Celtic lreland, when eveuts were} oratory. With the borrowed wings of phi- 
preserved by tradition, he would certainly |losuphy he soared, but the moment he laid 
have been worth his weight of gold as a/ aside his piuions, he was floundering on the 
‘* Seneassie,” or living history in the royal| earth again, and plentifully bestrewed his 
halls of Tara or Kinbora. Genealogies from | paths with those figurative forms of speech, 
Milesius, to the most distant ramifications | which bore much the same relation to the 
of this royal stock; descriptions of battles | ornaments of genius as the taraished flowers 
from the hoisting of that awful sigaal of|of a milliner’s window to the fresh pro- 
Irish warfare the ‘* Crantara,”’ or burned |ductions of an April moraing. He had 
branch dipped in blood, to the destruction | probably been reading, some time ago, the 
of an entire sept; and the glories of the | Introduction to the Library of Useful Know- 
chace, from the first blast of the bugle to| ledge, by Mr. Brougham, on the Pleasures 
the death-yell of the wolf-dog over the) of Science; and imagined that while the 
dying stag, would have flowed in an un-| impression of that curious paper was float- 
interrupted narrative, even to the mivutest|ing in his mind, he was reaily composing 
particulars, from the lips of this Irish Tera- | something as good for the College of Sur- 
morz, for the amusement of the Lalla Rookiss | geons. lt was certainly pitched on the 
and Abdallahs of the wigwam palaces of! same key, but we need scarcely add :— 
Ireland. Had the poems of Ossian, indeed, | 

been transmitted to us through so retentive | ‘‘ Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quem 
a chancel, the challenge of Dr. Johnson to vult manus et meas, 

Macpherson, would have been a piece of} Poscentique gravem perswpe remittit 
down-right impertinence ; for, conveyed acutum,” 

down through so faithful a chronicler, the 

aid of printing or writing would have been! For, in this coincidence, the similitude 
an absolute superfiuity. In the matter, as | ended. In justice, however, to Mr. Harri- 
well as in the delivery of Mr. Harrison's | son, we should, perhaps, as a counterpoise 
lecture, a surprising power of recollection | to our own criticism, observe that his lec- 
was manifested. ‘To us, it appeared to have | ture was most numerously attended, listened 
been all derived from without—nothing | to with respectful attention, applauded in 
from within. In our ears it sounded as the | several passages, and, with many, has 
confused echo of multifarious impressions) raised his character still higher as a fluent 
made by extensive reading, without being | talker, than it had been even before. Of 
enriched by one idea deduced from original) the tendency of the medical polities ad- 
inspiration. Like the parody of the mock-| vanced in the conclusion of his lecture, we 
ing bird, giving all the variations of the | would not have space to consider the danger 
aviary, but without its sweetness or spirit ; | and erroneousness, if the relation in which 
it was a tissue of philosophical common-|he stands to the College, and the gratitude 
places, selected without taste, and eget which he owes to its corruption, did not 


without order. Nothing, indeed, can be! render such a task unnecessary, by explain- 
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ing the motives of his servile doctrine and 
adulation, 

On the day following the Richmond 
School opened. Mr. Carmichael, for what 
reason we cannot positively assert, declined 
the delivery of the introductory lecture there 
this season. Itis more than probable, as bas 
been intimated in a strong and well-written 
letter sigued ‘‘ Lennox,” in a late Lancer, 
that Mr. Carmichael has some notion of 
withdrawing himself from a concern, for 
performing the duties of which, bis other 
professional avocations afford him little 
time. Having been instrumental, as ‘‘ Len- 
nox” (whose statements are, we understand, 
facts) observes, in sending pupils to the 
Richmond School, we owe it to ourselves 
and this Journal, in whose representations 
the public place so much confidence, to 
state that our recommendation of that 
establishment was founded partly oa a con- 
viction of Mr. Carmichael’s capability ot! 
communicating instruction, and partly on a 
supposition that his known integrity was e 
sufficient guarantee for the performance of 
any duties which he might undertake. In 


the latter hypothesis, we perceive that we 
have been deceived, probably for the rea 
sons assigned above; but we must say that 
it is unworthy of Mr. Carmichael’s charac- 
ter, to induce pupils to any institution by 
the high celebrity of his name, whom he 


does not intend, or rather, cannot find time 
to instruct. We shall have no Stanley and 
Abernethy bonds in the hospitals and schools 
of Dublin. There is also a vague report, 
originating in a casual expression dropped 
by him at one of the Committees of the Col- 
lege, that Mr. Carmichael has changed his 
opinions on the policies pursued by that 
body. This we do not believe, though we 
can readily explain. Mr. Carmichael find- 
ing himself opposed by the majority of the 
College, may think it more prudent to 
stand out of the current of corruption, than 
to become a martyr to its force and its filth. 
The late elections for the disposal of offices 
in the College, must have given bim a tan- 
gible intimation of the malignant effluvia 
which the publication of his lecture on 
medical education had conjured up around 
him, as the warmest and brightest sunshine 
is sure to awaken the rankest essence of the 
mire ; and to convince bim that, however just 
and prudent his views have been, a further 
promulgation of them might not besafe among 
such company. ‘Though abstract principle 
demands a struggle even where victory is 
dubious, yet the number and malignity of 
Mr. Carmichael’s opponents, afford at once 
an explanation and apology for his silence 
on the present atrocious proceedings of the 
College ; and we must remain content with 
hearing the voice of reason and liberality 
thus drowned in the famished screams of a 
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parcel of 5 ,h members of 
that aby. crying, aut Rives tole ** first-floor 
lodgings” fora monopoly of place and prac- 
tice, with all the yearning ferocity of a 
litter of young wolves, yelling for more 
blood from their dens. In his nee this 
season, a Mr. Adams, one of the surgeons 
of the Jervis Street Infirmary, delivered the 
introductory lecture at the Richmond School. 
Of this gentleman and his discourse, we 
cannot pretend to speak with the precision 
of an actual observer. The day happened 
to be one of the dullest that even Ireland is 
able to produce ; and as we always sympa- 
thize with the state of the atmosphere, never 
attempting, for instance, to demolish a lec- 
turer when there is a single cloud in the sky, 
it may be readily supposed that our “‘ listless 
length” was scarcely stretched on a bench, 
when our eyelids (which, however, are 
so extremely thin, that we can see imper- 
fectly through them) were hermetically 
sealed. How long we may have remained 
in this state, we know not; but we have an 
indistinct impression, like that left by a 
dream, that after being roused a little by 
clapping of hands and scraping of boards, a 
gentleman, of rather short stature, with 
black bushy hair, a degree of affrighted ex- 
pression in his looks, a few of what we call 
in Ireland “ grog-blossoms” scattered over 
his face, and dressed in a suit of seedy 
black, entered the theatre, and proceeded 
to read from a paper certein sentences, the 
import of which the unparalleled rapidity 
of their recital entirely prevented us for 
some time from learning. Exercising that 
faculty of seeing and hearing while asleep, 
which the constant habit of critical vigilance 
has endowed us with, we endeavoured to 
catch the tenor of discourse, but all in vain, 
until the announcement of the name of Hip- 
pocrates warned us of the approach of a his- 
tory of medicine for about five-and-twenty 
centuries, and of the se of indulging 
ourselves in the luxury of insensibility to so 
terrible an infliction, through the means of a 
sound sleep. In this happy state of sus- 
pended animation we always continue, when 
lectures, which profess to give an account 
of the healing art for nearly the age of 
the world in one hour, are in the progress of 
delivery ; until the name of the “ immortal 
John Hunter,” with which these boobies 
generally conclude, strikes on our ear, and 
assures that we may safely venture to awake. 
Of all that was, therefore, contained in Dr, 
\dams’ discourse between these two rheto- 
tical guides, Hippocrates and John Hunter, 
we cannot, of course, pretend to speak; but 
we presume it was as bad as any we ever 
heard spoken, and as detestably delivered 
as any we ever saw, whether asleep or 
awake, 

Our readers will please to consider the 
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interval of a week as annihilated, and ac- | 
company us on the Monday following to the 
theatre of anatomy, in the University of 
Dublin, te hear Dr. Macartney. ‘There is 
this vast difference between the Doctor and 
many of his Dublin cotemporaries, that his 
opinions are generally his own ; his illus- 
trations derived from actual observation ; 
his language is artificially elegant ; and his 
delivery always that of a gentleman. There 
is no assumption of a character foreign to 
his habits ; no straining after effect through 
clumsy compilation ; and, consequently, al- 
ways agreeable by the single but all-redeem- 
ing virtue of sim ow The matter of his 
discourse was admirably selected for en- 
forcing the object which he had in view— 
the diminution of those prejudices which 
exist in the public mind against the prac- 
tice of dissection. A disquisition on orga- | 
nic and inorganic matter, and their mutual 
transmutations into each other, with an ac- 
count of the various systems of sepulture 
in use among ancient and modern nations, 
constituted, it must be admitted, a natural | 
preface to the proposition with which he | 
intended to conclude. The silly antipathies 
of the public on this subject were rallied by 
all the arguments of reason, and pleasantly 
ridiculed by all that dry, quaint humour, anp 
philosophical anecdote of which Dr. Macart- 
ney is so perfect a master. Preparations, 
exhibiting the foul ravages of the various 
agents of decomposition on the human body, 
in the different forms of sepulture, were 
next produced, and the comparatively in- 
offensive process of the anatomist contrast- 
ed with the disgusting operations of rats, 
maggots, gradual putrefaction, and all the 
other foul invaders which’ await us in the | 
grave. At the conclusion of this antiqua- 
rian and scientific notice of the different 
ways in which we are to be finally reduced | 
to our “‘ native earth,” Dr. Macartney drew 
forth, from the glass pyramid in which the 
preceding monitors of our mortality were 
enshrined, a roll of parchment, on which 
was inscribed that resolution of himself and 
others, consigning their bodies after death 
to dissection, and produced by him in his 
execrable evidence before the Anatomical 
Committee of the Commons. This testa- 
mentary document, signed by many respect- 
able persons, and promising to render its 
author immortal for its absurdity, is but 
one of those whims with which the Doctor 
sometimes dilutes his more serious and phi- 
losophic pursuits. Allowing the published 
determination of a few individuals to have 
their bodies dissected all the influence which 
such a decree is likely to exert in diminish- 
ing the disgust excited by human anatomy, 
that all, we fear, will be but little, as long 
as this practice is coupled in the public 
mind with the commission of crime. The 
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time and attention, therefore, bestowed on 
this singular legacy would have, we think, 
been much better employed by the Doctor 
in convincing the legislature, through peti- 
tions, of the necessity of dissociating dis- 
section and the gallows in the public mind, 
for while the one is linked with the other 
by the law, argument may well be sus- 
pended. 

On the same day the lectures of the Schoct 
of Physic were given in the theatre of Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital. They were com- 
menced by the new Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Dr. Grattan, the gentle- 
man on whom you have so severely but 
justly animadverted in a late leading article 
of Tue Lancer. You could never, indeed, 
suspect, from his youthful and timid ap- 
pearance, that he could have been the au- 
thor of the farious extracts from his letter, 
published on that occasion ; or that, having 
composed them, he would ever have the 
courage of following them up by a thorough 
exposition of the abuses of the College of 
Physicians. An extreme pallor of counte- 
nance, marked by a sickly lividity under 
the eyes, a broad and smooth forehead, 
spanned at the base by a pair of spec- 
tacles ; a very weak and pharisaically mo- 
dulated voice, with a general aspect of 
devotional abstraction, would stamp him 
rather as an expounder of the Gospel than 
a commentator on Celsus or Cullen. Had 
Lavater been beside us, we would expect 
to find the Kev. physiognomist taking down 
Dr. Grattan’s face in his sketch-book, as a 
perfect specimen of the phlegmatic tempe- 
rament, in which the vis vite was all but 
extinguished in a redundancy of the ‘‘ hu- 
mours.” Though the cranioscopical divine 
would have been justified, by appearances, 
in doubting the possibility of the fire of 
genius burning within so watery a tene- 
ment, yet we could correct his speculations, 
so far as literary exertion was implied in 
his prognostication, by assuring him that 
the Doctor, as long as we remember, has 
been a most assiduous contributor to the 
press in the shape of letters, pamphlets, and 
essays, on all manner of subjects, profes- 
sional, political, and statistical. His lecture 
being on the hacknied subject of medical 
history, we of course exercised our peculiar 
prerogative of criticising it asleep, and can 
only say, that it at least had the merit of 
evincing an acquaintance with the original 
authorities from which those encyclopadi: ¢ 
compilations are drawn, which furnish in- 
formation to other lecturers, such as Mr, 
Adams, at second-hand. How far Dr. Grat- 
tan may advance the reputation of that body 
to which he has been so singularly united 
we know not, but were we to conjecture, 
from this specimen, we would say, that 
while he was, perhaps, capable of instruct- 





ing his pepils in all that belongs to his 
department, he does not appear to possess 
that necessary animation and enthusiasm 
of manner to stimulate their industry, and 
awaken their ambition, to prosecute science 
in its more difficult but profitable forms. 
Dr. Grattan was succeeded, at a short in- 
terval, in the same theatre by the Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine, a gentleman 
of a very different appearance and cast of 
mind. Had we not heen aware that Dr. 
Graves had the supreme honour of being 
born in Ireland, we would be inclined to 
set him down for a native of the South of 
Europe. His colour is a rich bronze, or 
brown olive, far too deep to be burned on 
hy the coy sun of Ireland, which shrouds 
his glory too often in an impenetrable veil 
of clouds to darken the fair complexions of 
his chikiren. His hair is of that intense jet 
and glossy texture, which is found to vege- 
tate in perfection in warmer latitudes only ; 
while his keen black eye, sparkling in its 
socket, would indicate a descent from some 
more ardent regions than the chilly clime 
of Ireland. The configuration of the coun- 


tenance is also too lengthy, and its diffe. 
rent organs too highly raised into ‘‘ relief,” 
not to induce the observer to suspect, that 
the professor of these characteristics is a 
Stranger, or at least an exception to the 
fair, fleshy physiognomies of his native 


land. There is, indeed, an air of foreign 
formation about his whole aspect, which 
induces us to believe that the family of the 
Graves are not sufficiently long settled in 
Ireland to be formed according to the stand- 
ard of the native beauty of that country. 
After passing through five or six genera- 
tions more, they may probably arrive at that 
honourable distinction, and appear indige- 
nous plants of the soil. Dr. Graves, how- 
ever, has excited much attention, and strong 
hopes of emi e in his profession, since 
his appointment in the School of Physic. 
The course of study to which Dr. Grattan 
has submitted himself for this purpose, in 
some measure justified these anticipations. 
Having exhausted our British schools, he 
visited the continental seminaries, and came 
home deeply impressed with a conviction of 
the superiority of their system of medical 
education, and with a determination of car- 
rying it into effect in his native country. 
An opportunity soon presented itself for 
the accomplishment of this design, in his 
appointment to the Meath Hospital on his 
return. An attempt to transplant this sys- 
tem was accordingly made by him; but, 
with all his care, it has not, we understand, 
turned out a very successful experiment. 
Something was certainly done, for which 
he is entitled to the grutitude of all who 
take an interest in the improvement of me- 
dical education, The novelty of a regular 
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case-book, and of the delivery of occasional 
clinical rematks, was introduced by him, 
though poorly executed in that institution. 
As to the other parts of the German and 
Italian system, particularly that of consign- 
ing a certain number of patients to the care 
of more advaneed pupils, they never were, 
nor perhaps ever can be introduced into any 
of our hospitals, under existing eircum- 
stances. In Edinburgh, where the closest 
approximation to this excellent ordinance 
has been made, the professors confess that 
any further extension of this mode of tui- 
tion is really impracticable among the pupils 
and patients of Great Britain. ‘The former 
are necessarily a migrating body in this 
country, different parts of their education 
being acquired in different schools, so that 
they cannot well comply with any well- 
organised plan of instruction; and the latter 
are, perhaps, too deeply imbued with that 
restive selfishness, generated by free poli- 
tical institutions, ever to suffer themselves 
to become the passive instraments of expe- 
riment for the benefit of students. These 
are obstacles, to the removal of which, even 
the laudable zeal of Dr. Graves could not 
be supposed competent. He still, however, 
persists, with the most praise-worthy per- 
severance, in the prosecution of his design, 
and has, we are toid, relinquished, in a great 
measure, his private practice, since his elec- 
tion to a professor's ehair, that he might 
have more leisure to follow up his favourite 
pursuits. Such a disinterestedness, at least, 
indicates that Platonic affection for science 
which generally co-exists with the power 
of extending its boundaries, His manner, 
indeed, during his discourse, struck us as 
being in perfect harmony with the enthu- 
siasm of his disposition, and his love of 
communicating as well as of cultivating 
science. He passed to the professor's chair 
with an alacrity of motion, and opened on 
his audience in a tone of impassioned peru- 
sal from a manuscript, which, to persons 
accustomed to less enthusiastic modes of 
address, and unacquainted with his warm 
temperament, might be painfully startling. 
His countenance, naturally expressive of 
much latent emotion, even in a state of 
quiescence, when thoroughly excited, as it 
then evidently was, by the working of his 
feelings, together with the accompaniment 
of a husky, sepulehral voice, strained to its 
highest pitch, and let loose on his audience 
without much regard to modulation, struck 
us, we confess, with a degree of surprise, a 
little too electric to be agreeable. His de- 
sire to impress the truth of his opinions on 
his spectators was obviously too powerful 
to be restrained by his taste and his judg- 
ment, for, during the whole of his discourse, 
he swept over the aching senses of his 
auditory ine whirlwind of enunciation, ex- 
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hibiting all the tumult of a storm, without) |ittle strength. I should be sorry, if I 
its grandeur or its force. The style of his| could, to strip Lennox of the only advan- 
lecture, which was principally physiologi- | tage he possesses, his coat of darkness,—it 
cal, partook a good dea! of the faulty man- | becomes the slanderer well ; but L will un- 
ner of its delivery. The whole was plenti- | dertake to show, that ifhe has succeeded in 
fully interspersed with profound reflections, | giving pain to the friends of Mr. Carmi 
which, in sentiment eal disties, might put|chael, he owes it solely to their having, 
the three-piled periods of Goldsmith's Ani-| for a moment, mistaken ‘‘ the venom of the 
mated Nature, or of Herder’s History of) shaft for the vigour of the bow.” 

Man, to the blush. He dealt, too, pretty; ‘he first misstatement I shall expose, is 
largely in those flowers of rhetoric, or ela-| that in which it is alleged, that Mr. Carmi- 
borate figures of speech, so common to Irish | chael’s ‘‘ days of attendance at the Rich- 
writers, bet which, in his inexperienced | moud Hospital are Mondays, Wednesdays, 
hands, appeared to us to have been no other | and Fridays; but that, week after week 
than ‘‘ potato-blossoms ;"’ and, by way of passes, with often but a weekly visit from 
being sublime, alternately passed from earth him on Wednesday—the operation and pub- 
to heaven, now grabbing out wonders from lic day.” It might fairly be concluded, 
the one, and next soaring among the pro-| from this statement, that Mr. Carmichael 
digies of the other. In one of those flights| had omitted to visit the hospital on the 
to the stars, towards the conclusion of his| Mondays and Wednesdays of the last year 
lecture, we could not help contrasting his) nearly 100 times, as we are plainly told, he 
position in the firmament, searching for the | seldom visits it on those days. Now, Sir, 
sublime, with that of Professor Alciphron, | what is the state of the fact? From the ist 
described by Mr. Moore, in his Epicurean, | of November, 1827, to the ist of Novem- 
while suspended by the brazen ring from | ber, 1828, Mr. Carmichael was absent from 
the sky, and boffetted about by all the agents | the hospital, on the days mentioned, eleven 


of elemental strife. 

Of the other introductory lecturers, the 
necessarily hurried composition of this 
sketch prevents us from taking any notice. 
We shall, therefore, merely state, for the 
present, that they were all dressed in well- 
cut black-coats, and acquitted themselves 
entirely to the satisfaction of their respec- 
tive audiences. 

Erinensis. 

Dublin, Nov, 8th, 1828. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn,—I have just read, in the last Number 
of Tue Lancer, aletter signed ‘* Lennox,” 


which has given me much concern. I am 
sorry that your most useful and excellent 
periodical should have been made the vehi- 
cle of such ss and injurious misrepre- 
sentations as those that letter contains. 
‘The impartial and independent character of 
your publicatioa gives me the assurance, 
that you will take aa early opportunity of 
inserting the statement I have to offer in 
disproof of them. 

It has been well remarked by a celebrated 
writer, that to him who (like Lennox) 
knows his company, it is not hard to be 
sarcastic in a mask ; and that he who wears 
it, may, like Jack the Giant-Killer, in his 
cout of darkness, do much mischief with 





| times ; and, tomy knowledge, on either four 


or five (and I believe all) of those occa- 
sions, le was confined to his bed by illness. 
I make the above assertion on the authority 
of the signature book of the hospital, in 
which the surgeons enter their names at 
each visit, and which, as it lies every morn- 
ing on the table of the extern room, where 
the pupils assemble, may be inspected by 
any one who wishes to test the truth of my 
assertion, It is notorious, that it is to Mr. 
Carmichael, the pupils of the Richmond 
Hospital are indebted for the original estab- 
lishment of regular attendance on the part 
of the surgeons, When Mr. Belton acts for 
Mr. Carmichael, it is, asually, to assist in 
examining the extern patients. He never 
goes round the wards, except when Mr, 
Carmichael’s visit is prevented by illness, 
Mr. Belton is a member of the College of 
Surgeons; he acted for some years as re- 
sident pupil, or house surgeon, in the Rich- 
mond Hospital, and is well qualified, in the 
opinion, I will venture to say, of every one 
but Lennox, to discharge the duties ocea- 
sionally required of him. 

Independently of the more regular clini- 
cal lectures given by Mr. Carmichael, he is 
in the habit of stating to the class, the dis- 
ease and treatment of each patient, as he 
goes round his wards, particularly when 
strangers are present, He does not, it is 
trae, cause to be written on a label the 
treatment he has adopted, but, as he goes 
round, he calls on the resident pupil, who 
writes the prescriptions, to state aloud the 
medicines formerly ordered in each case ; 
and, by these means, together with the ex- 
cellent practical remarks he is accustomed 
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to make at the bed-side of the patient, | school may be considered, as is commonly 
affords all requisite information. If sur-| supposed, to be a fair index to its success, 
geons of rank and experience are of advan-/the Richmond School has been gaining 
tage to an institution, it cannot be expected | ground, not only steadily, but rapidly. As 
they will expend as much time on minutie regards past seasons, this is matter of fact, 
as their younger brethren, who have more known to all who know any thing of the 
leisure. \school ; and I have no doubt, judging from 

The assertion that Mr. Carmichael, in present appearances, that it will have to 
lecturing, reads long quotations from his| boast a larger class this winter than it has 
works, is absolutely groundless. He merely | yet had. Lennox has perhaps had the sa- 
opened one of these, for the purpose of ex-|tisfaction, since he wrote his letter, of 
hibiting the delineations of venereal cuta-| hearing Mr. Adams, in his excellent intro. 
neous eruptions. It is natural for any indi-| ductory lecture, exult in the success of the 
vidual to take the same views in his lec-' Richmond School, which, he said, “ had 
tures that he has taken in his writings. 1|exceeded his most sanguine expectations.” 


did not mean to meddle with Lennox’s opi- 
nions at all; but I cannot help saying, with 
respect to what he tells us of Mr. Carmi- 
chael, as a lecturer,—in the first place, that, 
in my own opinion, and of many much 
more competent judges, his lectures, in 
particular on stricture and venereal dis- 
eases, are first-rate; and, secondly, that 
the critic has cut the throat of his own cri- 
ticism, by the well-merited praise he has 
bestowed on Mr, Carmichael’s clinical lec- 
tures. 

The following circumstances, relating to 
the changes in the Richmond School, may 
possibly be secrets to Lennox; but I can 
assure you they are notorious among the 
other pupils, and that | have myself repeat- 
edly heard them openly avowed by several 
of the Professors. Mr. Carmichael has 
parted with his share in the school to 
Dr. Macd ll, late d trator of the 
schoo! ; but has consented to allow his name 
to remain amongst the surgical lecturers, as 
he will admit the class to his clinical lec- 
tures on venereal diseases,—the best, and 
perhaps only lectures, by which the various 
local and constitutional appearances and 
symptoms can be made known to the pu- 
pils. Mr. Carmichael expects no rewar 
whatever for the instruction thus afforded 
them ; and the writer of this letter has often 
heard Mr. Carmichael declare, that his only 
motive, in ever assisting to establish the 
school, was, to use his influence in the for- 
mation of an establishment, which would 
possess peculiar local advantages, from its 
connection with the House of Industry, no 
where to be excelled; and, when he joined 
it, his declaration was, that, as soon as he 
conceived it to be established, he would} 





Several English students of last year have 
been induced, by the advantages afforded 
them by the School and House of Industry, 
| to enter themselves as pupils for the ensu- 
ing season. 

So much for the ‘ undeniable facts” of 
Lennox. Of his misrepresentations, but 
two views can be taken. They are either 
wilful and wicked slanders, or he believed 
them to be true. If the former be the just 
view, the conduct of Lennox admits of no 
palliation, and cannot be too strongly re- 
probated. He must be 


“ Some base notorious knave, some scurvy 

fellow. 

O Heaven ! that such companions thou’dst 
unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip, 

To lash the rascal naked through the 
world, 

Even from the east to the west !” 


But I would gladly hope, and am disposed 
to believe, in spite of strong presumptions 
to the contrary, that he has only to answer 
for the far more veuial, though still grave 
| offence, of having published aspersions, the 
proof of the falsehood of which lay easily 
within his reach. 

The utter refutation of his calumnies 
| must occasion him a mortification, to which 
| hef would not have exposed himself if he 
| had calculated results ; and I hope he will 
| derive from it the {useful lesson, of the ne- 
| cessity of caution aud inquiry, if he should, 
jin future, feel disposed to dip his pen in 
jgall. 1 shall conclude, by recommending 
| to his serious consideration the advice given 
|to Lord Burleigh by Maitland, of Lething- 
ton, in the quaint, but strong language, of 





cease to lecture. Mr. Carmichael’s exten-| his time:—* Tak hede ze 2ay not hereaf- 


sive practice, and well-known independ- | 
ence, sufficiently indicated that he could) 
have uo selfish views in the trouble he has 
imposed upon himself, as neither character 
nor money could be his incentive. 


ter, ‘ Had I wist'"—ane uncomely sentence 
to procede off a wyse man’s mouth.” 


1 have the honour to be, Sir. 
Your most obedient, &c. 


The last of Lennox’s facts 1 have to no- | Recunoxa. 
tice, is that in which he alleges, that the | Dytlia, Now. 6, 1823. 
Richmond School is losing ground. If the | 


increasing number of pupils attending the 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 22 , 1828. 


EES 


Tuene is no charge which has been more 
frequently brought against Taz Lancer, 
than its wicked employment of ridicule in 
support of opinions, which, if merely en- 
forced by reason and argument, without the 
assistance of so unfair a weapon, would 
never, it is contended, have been so exten- 
sively approved and embraced by the pro- 
fession, or have created so decided a change | 
in the aspect of medical politics. The, 
minds of medical men, it is said, have been 
completely unhinged, and the system of 
medical polity radically disorganised by the 
irreverent jokes and profane scoffings in 
which this Journal has indulged, at the ex- 





all is exposed to the glare of day, and the 
blunders of those who have hitherto arro- 
gated to themselves the title of heads of 
the profession, have so frequently been 
made the subject of ceusure or of ridicule, 
that these persons have ceased, as was ma- 
nifest in the case of Rolfe v. Stanley, to 
be estimated at their own price by the pub- 
lic. 

Such is the gravamen of the charge brought 
against this Journal, in respect to the levity 
wherewith we have treated the pretensions 
of the soi-disant heads of the medical profes- 
sion ; and we are certainly not in a condi- 
tion to gainsay the fact, however we may 
demur to the conclusions which our oppo- 
nents would draw from it. We contend, 
that ridicule is not only a fair weapon to be 
used, generally, against false pretensions, 
but that it is, in many cases, the only in- 
strument by which the character of pre- 


pense of some of the most respectable, if| tenders can be effectually laid open and ex- 
not the most highly-gifted professors of | posed. Ridicule has been called the test 


“sound chirurgical knowledge.” Before of truth ; and this assertion, properly un- 
Tus Lawcer raised its unballowed voice |derstood, is perhaps not liable to any sub- 
against the medical powers that be, all was stantial objection. Truth may be made the 
tranquillity and repose. Ifa hospital func- | subject of ridicule, but we question whether 
tionary neglected his duties, or proved him- any one signal, or memorable instance, can 
self incapable of discharging them, there be pointed out, in which truth has been 
was no journal so unfeeling as to blazon overborne by ridicule; and, if this be the 
forth his negligence or inaptitude, or so case, ridicule may undoubtedly be consi- 
vulgar as to insist that the interests of a | dered as one of the tests of truth. On the 
professional gentleman ought to be sacri-|other hand, abundant instances may be 
ficed for the sake of securing the lives or cited, in every branch of human knowledge, 
health of the destitute sick. Five years | to show the capacity of truth to survive the 
ago, medical journals were conducted upon effects of ridicule. Few great discoveries 
gentlemanly principles; a due regard was | have been acquiesced in, without some strug- 
paid to those gradations of rank on which igle in behalf of error, which the new light 
the happiness of society mainly depends, 'has tended to dissipate ; and the struggle 
and if a few paupers were occasionally de- | has generally been in proportion to the 
stroyed in a hospital by ignorance or neg- | quantity of rubbish which has served as a 
lect, no unprofessional attempts were made | foundation for a superstructure of error. 
to shake the public confidence in the skill | But magna est veritas et prevalebit ; the final 
of the gentlemen appointed to operate on | triumph of trath is as certain as is the in- 
the objects of the charity. Journals were | disposition of mankind to be too speedily 
then the screens, not the mirrors of what/ enlightened, and to be compelled to ac- 
was passing in the medical world ; but now | knowledge that they have been worshipping 
No, 273. ’ R 
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ignorance, or empiricism, in ths garb of 
science, as Ixion embraced a cloud for a 
goddess. Hence it may be inferred, that 
the pretensions of men, which will not stand 
the test of ridicule,—which will not sur- 
vive, and triumph over, the opposition that 
may be made to them by a few “ paper 
pellets of the brain,”—are generelly false 
pretensions, To those who are conversant 
with the history of medical controversies, 
numerous examples of the truth of this po- 
sition will suggest themselves. Who now 
believes in the virtues of Sir Kenzim D1c- 
py’s sympathetic powder; or in Mesuen's | 
pretended discoveries as to the influence of | 
animal magnetism; or in the miraslous 
cures said to be wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbé Panis? These delusions have seve- 
rally had their day; they have been be- 
lieved, and attested by evidence as unex- 
ceptionable as that to which we are accus- 
tomed to give unhesitating credit ; but they 
have also been ridiculed and investigated, 
and are now nearly forgotten. On the other 
hand, what effect has the ridicule with 
which the use of bark in intermittents, or 
the great medical discovery of modern 
times, vaccination, was originally assailed, 
had on the estimation in which bark, as a the- 
rapeutie, or vaccination, as a prophylactic 
agent, is now held in all parts of the civi- 
lized world? The fact is, that ridicule, 
while it may be most efficaciously employed 
in exposing error, or unmasking false pre- 
tension, is, for the most part, powerless, 
when directed against truth or genuine 
ability. 

There are many cases in which the mere 
enunciation of what a man has said or done 
has a stronger tendency to render him ridi- 
culous than any comment which could pos- 
sibly accompany the statement, A faithful 
Report, for instance, of Sir Antnony Car- 
L1sL8's Oration on the Oyster; or of all Sir 
Wittiam Burzarp’s extemporaneous fa- 
cetie touching Hats; or of interlocutory 
matter delivered in the course of lectures by 








some of the officious noodles of our hospi- 
tals—would be far more ludicrous, and more 
directly calculated to bring the perties into 
contempt, than any attempt which we have 
ever made, by dint of a little persiflage, to 
point out the (rue character of the persons 
styling themselves the heads of the pro- 
fession. Let us take, by way of illustrating 
this poiat, a case which we believe is not 
likely to have escaped the memory of our 
readers ; we allude to the case which Dr, 
Hewert, the Cambridge Professor of Me- 
dicine, pronounced to be one of severe pe- 
ritonitis, and in which, after diligently fo- 
menting the woman’s abdomen, he would 
have proceeded to apply forty leeches to the 
part, but for the unseasonable protrusion of 
the head of a chopping boy! What com- 
ment could exaggerate the ludicrous effect 
of the bare statement of this transaction ? 
The whole scene becomes immediately pre- 
sent to the reader’s imagination; and no 
ridicule which a writer could cast on the 
Doctor’s powers of diagnosis could possibly 
increase the derision to which, as far as his 
obstetric skill is concerned, the bare enun- 
ciation of the facts is calculated to expose 
him. Of a similar nature was Stawiey’s 
mistake, as far as the anatomical skill of 
that hospital surgeon and teacher of anatomy 
was concerned, in supposing a portion of 
flint, of more than an inch in diameter, and 
situated at the distance of nearly two inches 
from his patient's entire patella, to be a 
portion of that patella! In cases like these, 
the facts themselves are of such a nature 
that no comment upon them can alter the 
impressions they are calculated to excite, 
and against ridicule, however poignant, 
the party who has rendered himself ridicu- 
lous has no reasonable ground of complaint. 
Mr.Srawxey threatened us with an action 
for the injury which, he declared, his repu- 
tation had sustained by the comments which 
we felt it our duty to make on his atchieve- 
ments in the celebrated flint case. The 
threat, however, proved to be mere brutum 
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fulmen, and that gentleman had the discre- 
tion to rest satisfied with one reading of the 
lesson which he and the six hospital sur- 
geons, who attempted to screen him from 
the consequences of his unskilfulness, had 
been taught by a discriminating Middlesex 
jury. What the result would have been, if 
Mr. Sraw.ey, after having been assessed in 
damages for his uaskilfulness, had ventured 
to go into a court of justice to ask for da- 
mages sustained by our remarks upon his 
case, it is not difficult to conjecture. Mr. 
Srawcey might,indeed, have sustained some 
pecuniary damage, by the publicity given to 
the case, and so might Dr. Hewerr, by our 
notice of his “‘ pregnant ” case of “‘ peritoni- 
tis.” Few persons acquainted with the treat- 
ment of Mr. Rotre would care to consult Mr. 
no husband, we presume, who had heard of 
Dr. Hewett and the leeches, would willingly 
trast his lady, at a certain interesting crisis, 
to the hands of the Cambridge Professor of 
Medicine ; but the loss of the individual 
in such cases is the gain of the public, and 
is what the lawyers call damnum absque in- 
jurié, The effect of criticism and of ridi- 
cule, where ridicule arises naturally out of 
the subject matter, as applied to mala prar? 
in surgery or medicine, cannot be better 
illustrated than by the observations of Lord 
Ex.ensornovou, in the case of Sir John 
Carr v. Hood and another (1 Campbell's Nisi 
Prius Reports, p. 355), on the use of ridicule, 
as applied to despicable literary compo- 
sitions. 

“One writer,” said that distinguished 
judge, ‘‘ in exposing the follies and errors of 


another, may make use of ridicule, however 
fenast. Widioule fo chon the fittest 


ae mag that can be employed for such a 
purpose. If the reputation, or pecuni 
interests of the person ridiculed suffer, it is 
‘damnum absque injurid.’ Where is tne 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS,if an action can be 
maintained on such — les? Is the 


plaintiff to be indema receiving a 
compensation in damages from the person 
who may have opened the eyes of the public 
to the bad taste and inanity of his compo- 
sitions? Who would have bought the works 





of Sir Robert Filmer, after he had been re- 
futed by Mr. Locke? but shall it be said 
that he might have sustained an action for 

ion against that great philosopher, 
who was labouring to enlighten and amelio- 
rate mankind? We really must not 
observations upon authors and their works. 
They should be liable to criticism, to expo- 
sure, and even to ridicule, if their compo- 
sitions be ridiculous.” 

Now if ridicule be justifiable, where it is 
employed to expose the true character of a 
literary composition, and to guide the public 
opinion in matters of literary taste, by how 
much more is it justifiable, where its object 
and tendency are to protect the health and 


lives of the community, 


Ar the conclusion of the Introductory 
Lecture delivered by Mr. Coleman, at the 
Royal Veterinary College, in the course of 
which the Professor had exhorted the pupils 
to be diligent in their attendance at the 
demonstrations, a popil inquired, how he 
could derive any benefit from demonstra- 
tions where there was no demonstrator? 
The Professor replied, that Mr. Sewell was 
the demonstrator ; but, on its being stated 
that Mr, Sewell had disavowed holding the 
office ascribed to him, and on some further 
questions being put by the same pupil, with 
a view to ascertain whether any competent 
and regular demonstrater was likely to be 
appointed, the Professor declared, that he 
would answer no more questions ; that he 
considered the pupil, who had endeavoured 
to elicit information from him, beneath his 
notice ; and that if the pupil was dissatis- 
fied, amd persisted in catechising him, he 
(the Professor) should take measures to ex- 
pel him. This, as Sir John Brute says in 


BTY | the play, might be a very good answer at 


cross-purposes, but it seems a whimsical 

answer to be given by @ man in Professor 

Coremay’s situation, A pupil pays his 

twenty guineas, and when he inquires how, 

(seeing that there is no demonstrator at the 

Cellege,) he is to obtain an equivalent for 
Re 
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his money in instruction, the Professor tells! in the ordinary transactions between man 
him, if he is dissatisfied, he shall take mea-| and man. Editors are, no doubt, peculiarly 
sures toexpel him! Sir John Brute’s treat-| exposed to the chances of imposition ; but 
ment is, in point of hardship, a case in jin proportion to their liability to be de- 
point with the treatment of the pupils at ceived, and to the necessity of reposing 
the Veterinary College. ‘‘ A man comes | confidence in the good faith of their corres- 
says Sir John, “ eats my | pondents, is the baseness of endeavouring 


to my house,’ 
meat, lies with my wife, dishonours my | to poison the channels of public intelli- 
family, and when I ask for a civil account | gence. We cannot picture to ourselves a 
of all this, Sir, says he, I wear a sword.”|more despicable miscreant, than the man 
We can hardly suppose Mr. Coreman’s| who is capable of fabricating a piece of in- 
coarse and menacing reply to his pupil’s|telligence for one Journal, and before the 
inquiry to have been seriously intended ; | ink is dry with which he has perpetrated 
but if the Professor meant to be jocose, we| his fraud, composing for another Journal a 
may apply to him what Drypew said of| communication, complaining of the false- 
Jeremy Collier, ‘‘ there is rather too much | hood to which his own infamy has given 
horse-play in his raillery !” | birth. 








Se a goof re on the Nature and Treatment of 

: : 2 | Fractures of the Upper Third of the Thigh 
nuineness of the case detailed, in the let- Bone, end of Foetun ff ten. aang: 
showing that Fractures of the Neck of the 
Femur, and others which occur in the upper 
Third of this Bone, admit of being united, so 
as to restore the natural powers of the Limb, 
; | without Deformity or Lameness, &e.&c. By 
which we knew, from other sources, to be| Jesarn Anssouny, Eee. Leadon, T.and 


G. Underwood; 1828, 8vo. pp. 315. 


ter from Glasgow, signed ‘‘ Maxwell C.| 
Calder,” in our 271ist Number, p. 191 ;}) 
but as the letter also contained matter cal-| 
culated to throw light on the diagrecefel 
system pursued at the Glasgow Infirmary, 


correct, we gave insertion to the communi- 
cation. Subsequent information has con- 
firmed our suspicions, and satisfied us that} Turovon the publicity which has been 
the case was fabricated, and fabricated for given in this Journal to the proceedings of 
the purpose of throwing doubt on other cases, | the London Medical Society, the author of 
reflecting discredit on the functionaries of the work before us is well known to the 
the Institution in question, which have ap-| profession as the inventor of an ingenious 
peared in this Journal, and the accuracy of | apparatus for the treatment of fractures of 
which has been fully established. This/ the lower extremities. He now brings for- 
despicable manwuvre proves the miserable | ward the results of his experience in the use 
shifts to which the Scotch supporters of a of the machinery in question. If Mr. 
** Hole and Corner” system are reduced ; it) Amesbury needed any apology for devoting 
is “‘ a weak invention of the enemy,” which | his especial attention to fractures of the 
must needs return to plague the inventor.| thigh, it is to be found in the confessions of 
The relation between the editor of a public every surgical writer, from the time of Cel- 
journal, and his correspondents, is one | sus downwards, as to the difficulty of treat- 
founded on mutual confidence, and on the ing these accidents without deformity, The 
presumption that no greater degree of fraud | illustrious John Bell, in treating of fracture 
or turpitude need be guarded against, than | of the femur, says, that “ the subject is of 
' 
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itself a study ;” that it is “ of all fractures 
the most difficult of cure ; and that “ the 
machine is not yet invented by which a frac- 
tured thigh bone can be perfectly secured.” 


Tt will be perceived from the title of the 
book, that the author limits himself to a 
consideration of fractures of the upper third 
of the thigh bone, which he arranges 
under the following heads :—fractures of the 
cervix femoris, fractures of the trochanter 
major, and fractures just below the trochan- 
terminor. But Mr. Amesbury, at the same 
time that he allows the propriety of divid- 
ing fractures of the neck of the thigh into 
two kinds,—those which are situated within 
the capsule, and those which are external, 
—contends that each of the kinds advan- 
tageously admits of a subdivision. He 
says,— 

“* Those fractures which occur entirely 
within the synovial capsule, might be divid- 
ed into fractures without any considerable 
laceration of the close coverings of the neck 
of the boue, and into fractures accompanied | ; 
with an extensive laceration, or complete | 
division of these coverings. Fractures ex- 
ternal to the capsule might also he divided 
into two kinds, one of which is accompanied 
with little or no laceration of the investing 
soft parts, and the other with great lacera- 
tion, or complete division of them.” 

Fractures at this part may also be com- 
plete or incomplete ; and these, again, may 
be transverse, oblique, or comminuted. The 
complete fracture of the thigh-bone, if 
transverse, is usually situated against the 
head of the bone; and if oblique, its most 
frequent direction is downwards and out- 
wards, 


The subject of fracture of the cervix fe- 
moris being so highly important,—one, in- 
deed, on which so much attention has been 
devoted during the last few years,—we 
shall, in our analysis of the present work, 
closely follow the subdivisions of the au- 
thor, and thus carry our readers onwards 
with him, throughout the whole course of 
his reasoning, and detail of facts. 





Fracture of the Cervir Femoris within the Cap- 
sule, unaccompanied by any considerable iace- 
ration of the investing membranes. 


Of this accident the author himself has only 
seen one instance, which occurred in a pa- 
tient who died from erganic disease, shortly 
after the accident. The symptoms of the 
injury he states to be very obscure; the 
patient may be able to exert considerable 
power in the limb ; there is but little, or no 
shortening ; the foot may or may not be 
everted ; and, lastly, we may or may not be 
able to elicit crepitus. 


** We must depend, in a great measure, 
upon the history of the case, into which we 
should inquire most minutely. A great and 
sudden diminution of power in the limb, 
referred principally to its upper and inner 
part, and occurring immediately after the 
infliction of an injury, of that description 
which usually produces fracture of this 
part, must be regarded as a symptom of 
considerable importance, ‘here is tender- 
ness in the joint, and some pain experienced 
in the soft parts in the direction ot the pec- 
tineus muscle, and the tendon of the psoas 
magnus and iliacus internus, and sometimes 
in the hollow behind the trochanter. he 
patient may be able to turn the limb in- 
ward or outward ; he may be able to bend 
it upon the pelvis, but not without pain, 
and a remarkable sense of weakness in the 
joint. The close coverings may yield so as 
to allow of slight eversion and slight shorten- 
ing of the limb. The swelling in these 
accidents is not likely to be great, unless 
the surrounding parts are much injured by 
the blow, or other force, which occasioned 
the fracture. That which occurs is con- 
fined principally to the joint. When these 
symptoms exist, we might, I think, fairly 
suspect the existence of a fracture ; but, in 
order to make ourselves more certain, we 
should examine the limb very attentively. 
This should be done, however, with the 
utmost caution.” 


The fractured ends of the bone, in this 
accident, being held together by the perios- 
teum and reflected membrane, it is obvious 
that these are in danger of laceration, if the 
limb be roughly and incautiously moved. 
Bending the limb upon the pelvis, bearing 


upon it, and extending it, are therefore 


measures to be avoided. 
The author next proceeds to a considers 
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ation of the mode in which the parts are 
nourished both before and after the acci- 
dent, and he gives a plate to illustrate the 
manner in which the arteries ramify in the 
periosteum and reflected membrane, in a 
direction from the trochanters to the head 
of the bone; and a second plate also, to 
show the vessels taking the same course 
in the interior of the bone. The arteries 
which pass into the ligamentum teres are 
so extremely minute, that, as Mr. Ames- 
bury very correctly observes, we cannot 
suppose the head of the bone, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, derives any consider. 
able nourishment from this source. Such 
the head and 
the 


being the mode in which 
neck of the bone are 


effect of a complete fracture of the neck 


nourished, 


within the capsule will be a division of 
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toms of this accident are much more strongly 
marked than where the coverings remain 
nearly, or quite, entire. The characteristic 
signs, enumerated by the author, are os 
follow :— 


“The retraction of the limb is usually 
from three quarters of an inch to an inch and 
a half; commonly, however, in the recent 
state of the injury, it is not more than an 
inch. There is eversion of the foot, at- 
tended with great diminution of the powers 
of the limb; the patient, however, is still 
able to roll it inward, so far as to bring the 
foot from its everted position high enough 
to place the limb in that position which 
might be called supine, or in which the ball 
of the great toe and the superior anterior 
spinous process of the ilium are ina straight 
line with the long axis of the body. The 
patient can also bend the limb a Jittle upon 
the pelvis, but not without great pain, when 
the fracture is in the recent state. He ex- 
periences pain opposite the insertion of the 
psoas magnus and iliacus internus, which is 





those vessels which enter the bone on the 
trochanter side of the fracture, and, con- 
sequently, the nutrition of the pelvic por- 
tion will be, to some extent, cut off.— 
Hence arises the important question, how 
far does the diminution of the quantity of 
nourishment, naturally sent to the pelvic 
portion of bone, influence the reparative 
process? The upper end of the bone, we 
admit, is placed under different circum- 
stances from a fractured end of bone in 
other situations, external to a capsule, be- 
cause, in the latter cases, blood is equally 
distributed through each of the ends ; still 
we have to consider, whether osseous union 


increased when the limb is bent upon the 
pelvis, especially when it is, at the same 
time, adducted and inverted. ‘the limb 
might be readily drawn down to its proper 
‘length, but, as soon as the extension is 
| discontinued, it becomes again retracted ; 
jand might be passively moved in every 
| direction, but not without producing pain, 
When the limb is rotated, the trochanter, 
instead of moving in a circle, is observed to 
roll, as it were, upon a pivot. Crepitus may 
| generally be felt when the limb is drawn 
| down, and then rotated, while the head of 
the bone is fixed firmly in the acetabulum, 
by pressing upon it with the fingers over the 
tront of the joint.” 


| 
| 


Mr. Amesbury is of opinion, that although 
eversion is most common, no one position 
| of the foot can be regarded as an invariable 
attendant on fracture of the cervix femoris. 





in the former, is physically impossible. The 
reasoning employed by our author on this) He has seen one instance in which the foot 
subject is perfectly just; after stating that) was upright, and he alludes to another 
it is a general law for fractures to unite more | where it was inverted. In respect to the 
or less rapidly, according to the quantity of} crepitus, he thinks that surgeons sometimes 
blood that supplies the parts, and illustrat- fail to discover it, in consequence of making 


ing this position by the difference in the 
reparative process of the young and of the 
old, he applies the argument to the case 
immedi: tely in question. 

Fracture of the Cerviz Femoris within the 
Synovial Capsule, in which the coverings of the 
Bone are nearly, or quite, divided.—The symp- 





an imperfect examination, omitting to draw 
the limb downwards, and then to rotate it 
while the head of the bone is fixed in the 
acetabulum by means of the fingers. 

We have already explained the manner 
in which the head of the bone naturally re- 
ceives its supply of blood, and the effect of 
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complete fracture through the neck of the 
bone, in cutting off a principal part of this 
supply. We endeavoured to shew that in 
cases of fracture of the cervix femoris, when 
the investing membrane remains entire, 
there is still a considerable number of blood 
vessels passing along it to the head of the 
bone ; and that these, together with the 
small branches of the ligamentum teres, are 
the only sources of nutrition then left. But, 
in the second kind of accident described by 


is our creed, and whosoever believeth it not 
“deserves to be kicked out of the pro- 
fession.”’ 

We shall pass over the detail of four 
cases related by the author, in which os- 


me union was found to have taken 


| place, as our readers, from the almost innu- 
merable discussions on the subject, are, 
doubtless, familiar with the particulars. 
We may, however, briefly remark, that the 
case of Mr. Chorley, of Leeds, is the most 


the author, the vessels which pass along the | conclusive. In respect to the question, how 


periosteum and reflected membrane are torn 
through, within the osseous substance of the 


far it may be advisable to produce osseous 





union, seeing that in the four cases alluded 


neck, and consequently the head of the} to there was equal lameness as in those cases 
bone being insulated from the shaft, it can | where a ligamentous union hasbeen effected, 
only receive nutrition by the vessels of the | Mr. Amesbury very justly contends, we have 
roundligament. This is a point much dwelt | 20 right to infer that no better results can be 
upon as an argument against the union by | obtained. The deformity which has been 
bone ; it is, however, in our estimation, | found, whether union had taken place by the 
altogether inconclusive, and we must do| intervention of ligament of of callus, arises 
Mr. Amesbury the justice tosay, that he has | from absorption of the neck of the bone, 
completely demolished the strong hold of which, in the opinion of the author, is not a 
his adversaries—he has indeed hooked the | necessary result of fracture, but commonly 
probosis of the Surgical Leviathan. produced by the irritation which is kept up 

Two other causes have been mentioned |in the joiut from the imperfection of the 
by Sir A. Cooper, as tending, in a minor de-| treatment adopted. 


, pA 
gree, to prevent the consolidation of the Fractures of the Neck of the Thigh Bone er 

ternal to the Capsule, without any consideruble 
of proper apposition, and the absence of}  /aceratiun of the Periosteum, 


fractured ends of the bone; namely, “ want 


** When the fracture, (says the author,) is 
not attended with laceration, the symptoms 
are sv similar to those which are observed 
want of rest.” when the bone is broken within the capsule, 

The ancients had a saying, “ veritas in| without any considerable injury to the close 

o ' - 2 | coverings, that it will be found, in many 
puteo,” but truth, in the present case, is not) cases, exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
so deeply hid. In the ‘minor causes,” as| them from one another. ‘lhe best surgeons 
| sometimes fail in their diagnosis as to the 
| situation of the fracture ; and J am not ac- 
reasons for non-union. One plan of treat- | quainted with any symptoms accompanying 


ment has been pursued, and one common | ‘his accident which are, in every instance, 
| sufficiently marked to enable the scientific 
surgeon to say that the fracture is external 
mentous, instead of a bony union; the in-| to the capsule.” 


continued pressure.” “ To which,” says our 
author, *‘ might be added a fourth cause, 





they are designated, are to be found the true 


effect has been observed, namely, a liga- 
ference attempted to be drawn is that nature! Fractures of the Cervir Femoris, external to 
is at fault. ‘‘Change your mode of treat-| the Capsule, with great laceration of the sur- 
ment; do not blindly pursue that which has | rounding parts. 


confessedly led to evil results,” says Mr.| The symptoms which characterise this 
Amesbury. ‘ No, (say the bigots and dog-| accident are similar, for the most part, 


matists,) bony union cannot take place—this|to those which accompany fractures of 
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the cervix within the capsule, attended | invented by Mr. Jexrarv, of Honiton, 
with laceration of the close coverings, |The remainder (nearly one-third) of the 
but in addition there is generally much | volume is occupied with observations on 
the nature and treatment of un-united frac- 


| . . P its 
ecchymosis, which rarely occur when the tures. The author is decidedly of opinion 


tumefaction of the surrounding parts, and 


fracture is entirely within the synovial | that the cause of non-union is, for the most 
membrane. Inversion of the foot is an oc-| part, purely local; and in confirmation of 
casional symptom. | this he states, that of fifty-six cases of non- 
union which he has witnessed, only four of 
Fractures of the Trochanter Major. the patients were in a bad state of health, 
These are either transverse or oblique ; | the remaining fifty-two having been robust 
they may be complicated with fracture of the | and vigorous. Acting upon the belief that 
cervix femoris, and occasionally fractures of | the cause of non-union did not exist in the 


the trochanter major pass through the femur | constitution, Mr. Amesbury conceived that 


so as to divide the neck of the bone and the | by exciting the action of the parts, and pro- 


trochanter from the shaft, these two parts | ducing absorption of the adventitious de- 


. | . a . 
remaining naturally connected. | posit, he should effect union. 


Fractures just below the Trochanter Minor. 


The upper portion ef bone in this case is 
somewhat abducted and bent upon the pelvis, 
in some cases to such an extent as to form 
nearly a right angle with the lower portion 

Before entering upon a consideration of 
the treatment necessary to be pursued in the 
various accidents previously detailed, Mr. 


Amesbury concisely investigates the merits | 


and demerits of the mechanical means usu- 
ally employed ; the short splints ; the double 
inclined plane ; Desault’s and Boyer’s ap- 
paratus. The method pursued by Sir A. 
Cooper, of placing a rolled pillow under the 
knee, in cases of fracture within the capsule, 
is very well shown, by a diagram, to have a 
decided tendency to separate the broken 
surfaces. 


We could not here give an adequate written 
representation of the apparatus which Mr. 
Amesbury employs in the treatment of frac- 
It is 
enough to say, that in many respects it re- 
sembles the fracture bed of Harrold (in use 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital), and that by 
varying the angles it is adapted to most of 
the accidents we have described. Both of 
these machines are, however, in our 
opinion, far inferior to the nevoLuBLE BED 


tures of the upper third of the thigh. 


** But, (he says,) how were these desi- 
|table objects to be accomplished? It oc- 
curred to me, that they could not be so well 
effected by any other plan as by the influ- 
ence of local pressure. Strong pressure 
produces inflammation; and, at the same 
time, absorption of the parts which are 
pressed upon. Pressure | could readily pro- 
duce and keep up, for an indefinite period ; 
and, at the same time, maiatain the parts in 
a state of quietude, by the contrivances 
already in my possession. I now wanted 
facts only to prove or disprove the validity 


” 


| of my reasoning. 


The results fully demonstrated the correct- 
ness of the reasoning, for of seventeen cases 
of non-union treated by the author, he suc- 
ceeded with sixteen in producing conso- 
lidation of the bone. 
of non-union were of the humerus, two of 
the fore-arm, four of the femur, and four of 
the tibia. 

From the copious analysis which we have 


Six of these instances 


given, our readers will, of themselves, be 
enabled to form an estimate of the value 
of Mr. Amesbury's work. It will, no doubt, 
be in the hands of every surgeon, inasmuch 
as all must have felt the difficulty of treating 
fractures of the upper third ofthe thigh-bone. 
Time, the great test of all things, will prove 
whether the methods recommended by Mr. 
Amesbury are effectual, and if they should 
so prove, 2 most important desideratum bes 








ERYSIPELAS. 


been supplied in a difficult branch of surgery; 
thus will the author deservedly rank as the 
improver of his profession, and, conse- 
quently, as the benefactor of mankind. One 
word of parting advice, ‘‘more in sorrow thau 
we must give to Mr. Amesbury. 


in anger,’ 
Let him avoid the coxcombry of affixing a 
string of worthless titles to his name ; the 
best are but as “‘ sounding brass ;’’ but we 
apprehend that no possible respect can be 
obtained, by calling himself ‘‘ Consulting 
Surgeon” to the Royal Union Association. It 
would have been better even to have allowed 
the vr. 1. m. 8. of a former volume, to remain, 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL. 


List of Patients admitted under the Care of Mr. 
Earie, Novemier 6. 

Baldwin's Ward, No.1.—Heury Bromley, 
wtat. 15, severe inflammation of the right 
knee-joint from the blow of a cricket ball. 

No. 6.—E. K., tat. 33, gonorrhwa. 

Lazarus’ Ward, No. 1.—T. W., wtat, 20, 
gonorrhea, aud excoriation of the inside 
of both thighs. 

No. 2.—J. B., wetat. 25, chancres and 
gonorrhwa. 

No. 8.—D. S., ztat. 2, bubo in the left 
groin. 

No. 9.—J. M., ztat, 13, extensive in- 
flammation and swelling of the coverings of 
the penis, papillary eruption over the whole 
body. 


No, 11.—W. C., wtat. 24, enlarged glands 
of the right groin. 

Sitwell’s Ward, No. 11.—Mary Fuller, xtat. 
30, fistulo in ane. 

No. 10.—S. S., wtat. 30, sore throat, bubo, 
and mercurial eruption over the whole body. 

Elizabeth's Ward, No. 1.—Mary Giles, 
wtat. 26, inflammation of the right hip- 
joint from a fall. 

No. 13.—Sarah Wheeler, wtat. 24, in- 
flamed bursa of the right knee. 

Patieftce’s Ward, No. 4.—M. R., wtat. 18 ; 
No. 5.—N.M., etat. 18; No, 6.—E. J., 
ztat.19; No. 7.—H. P., wtat. 20; No. 9. 
—M. H., etat. 36 ; all with gonorrhea and 
excoriations, 


FATAL CASE OF ERYSIPELAS, AND DEATH. 


John Pike, wtat, 40, was admitted on 
Tuesday the 4th inst, into No. 6, Henry the 
Eighth’s (back) Ward, under the care of 
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Mr. Lawrence. The patient was the driver 
of acoal waggon, of rather short stature, 
remarkably muscular and strong, and ap- 
peared to have been a hard worker, as well 
as a hard drinker. Feeling rather unwell, 
he presented himself as an out-patient the 
day before his admission to the Hospital. 
Twelve ounces of blood were taken from his 
arm, and he fainted. On recovering he 
went away ; told to return again on the fol- 
lowing day. On Tuesday he felt worse, and 
was admitted. His right hand presented 
an erysipelatous appearance, with a spot on 
the back of it, as if it had received a blow; 
he was not aware of its having sustained 
any external injury. He was ordered to be 
| bled again to sixteen or eighteen ounces ; 
| but twelve only were taken from him by 
the dresser, and twenty-four leeches applied 
to the hand and arm. He had a dread of 
| being bled. 
5. Half-past one o'clock, he has just 
been visited by Mr. Lawrence. His coun- 
| tenance is somewhat wild and anxious, and 
| his mental faculties becoming impaired, so 
that it is difficult to get a satisfactory state- 
ment from him. He says that the first in- 
| convenience he felt in his hand or arm was 
}on Sunday. ‘The hand and fore-arm are now 
| considerably swollen and inflamed, The 
| dorsum of the hand seems inclined to slough, 
|} to the extent of about a half-crown piece. 
|The erysipelas has spread over the whole 
| of the chest and abdomen. The redness in 
those parts, however, has somewhat a pa- 
| pillary appearance, and Mr. Lawrence has 
not made up his mind as to its exact nature. 
Tongue brown and coated; pulse 84, and 
full, though compressible. He is evidently 
in a very precarious state. Ordered to be 
bled again, the bleeding to be regulated by 
the state of the pulse, and the opening medi- 
cine to be repeated. ‘Twelve ounces more 
were taken from the arm in’ the course of 
the afternoon, and a dose of calomel and 
jalap administered. He became delirious 
at five o'clock in the evening, and so out- 
rageous that the strait waistcoat had to be 
puton. At seven p.m., the dresser took, as 
| he states, ten ounces of blood from the tem- 
| poral artery. This, however, did not appear 
by the board on the patieut’s bed, (though 
unquestionably the temporal artery had been 
opened,) the reason assigned being, that 
this portion of blood was taken away by him 
on a visit, not official.* A cold lotion was 











* What this means may probably puzzle 
Mr. R. toexplain. Is it, at this Hospital, 
not to be considered the duty of the dressers 
to attend the patients at any and every 
moment the danger of their situation may 
require such attendance, and either them- 
selves to adopt, or instantly to send for the 
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kept applied during the evening snd night 
to the head, The disease made rapid pro- 
gress ; he was exceedingly violent through- 
out the night; no other remedies what- 
ever were resorted to, and he died at half-past 
eight on the following morning, by which 
time extensive sloughing both of the arm 
and fore-arm had taken place. 


Post-mortem Examination. 


The body was examined by Mr. Lloyd, at 
half-past one. The liver was unusually large, 
and had all the appearance of that of adram 
drinker’s; it, as well as the kidneys, was 
firmly adherent to the adjoining parietes and 
ge pew but the adhesions were decided- 
ly of a chronic nature, There was about 
an ounce of fluid within the pericardium. 
The right auricle of the heart was loaded 
with blood, and very flaccid. There was 
more blood in the several viscera, when cut 
into, than is usually detected after death, 
and the vessels throughout were much dis- 
tended. The arachnoid membrane of the 
brain was opaque, and a small quantity of 
bloody fluid was observed between it and 
the pia mater. No pus, but a considerable 
quantity of yellow fluid, escaped on cutting 
through the integuments of the diseased 
arm. The superticial veins of this arm 
seemed more hardened than natural. He 


evidently, for a considerable time, had la- 
boured under a large scrotal hernia; the sac 
was found filled with omentum. 


CASE OF SIMPLE DISLOCATION BETWEEN THE 
FIFTH AND SIXTH CERVICAL VERTEBRS. 


James Hulford, etat. 42, a thick -set 
muscular man, was admitted into Pitcairn’s 
Ward, under the care of Mr. Earle, on Mon- 
day evening, November 10, at eight o'clock, 
with an injury to the cervical vertebra, 
consequent on a fall from a cart into 
the street, upon his head, while engaged 
in levelling the grain with which the 
cart was loaded. A depression was felt 
about the fifth cervical vertebra, but no 
fracture distinguishavle, There was com- 


DISLOCATION OF THE VERTEBR+£. 


the rectum, by galvan'sm, as well as by plac- 
ing the wire upon the dorsum of the tongue, 
but no good effect has resulted: 3viij of 
blood have been taken from the arm; one 
minim of croton oil, mixed with crumb of 
bread into the form of pill, given in the 
forenoon, and repeated in the afternoon ; but 
still no motion. The man died in the 
evening. 


—_ 


CASE OF DISLOCATION AND FRACTURE OF 
THE CERVICAL VERTEBRA. 


John Taylor, etat. 63, was admitted at se- 
ven o'clock on Tuesday evening, the 11th 
instant, into Powell's Ward, under the care 
of Mr. Earle, xlso with violent injury sus- 
tained to the cervical vertebra by a fall into 
the street, upon his head, from a scaffolding. 
He lingered till three o’clock og Thursday 
morning. He likewise became tympanitic, 
and had great difficulty in respiring. The 
paralysis here was not so complete as in 
the former case, Enemas were resorted to, 
but the bowels remained unmoved. Pria- 
pism attended both cases throughout, 


Post-mortem Examination. 


This was conducted so quictly, and, at such 
an unusual time, that we had only an op- 
portunity of collecting the following descrip- 
tion of appearances from Mr. Earle’s Cii- 
nique, on Friday evening. ‘he first case he 
considered highly interesting, inasmuch as 
it showed a perfect instance of simple disluc- 
ation, without any fracture. ‘The dislo- 
cation was between the fifth and sixth 
cervical vertebra. The calibre of the canal 
was diminished to about half its extent; 
the medulla spinalis was much bruised, and 
blood diffused into its substance ; the mem- 
branes of the spinal marrow were uninjured ; 
there was a rupture of the ligamentom 
flavum, between the dislocated vertebra, 
and a small portion of cartilage, at the very 
top of one of the oblique processes, torn off ; 
but Mr, Earle could not suppose this any 
| thing like sufficient to deprive the case of 
the character of a simple dislocation without 
fracture. Mr. Lawrence met with a similar 





plete paralysis of the upper and lower ex-| case last year, and Mr. Earle thought, if 


tremities, difficulty of respiration, which was 
performed entirely by the diaphragm. 

11. The urine has been drawn off with 
the catheter, and an enema of soft soap 
given, but no motion has followed. The ab- 
domen is greatly distended with flatus. Mr. 
Earle has endeavoured, for a considerable 
period, to stimulate the intestines through 





surgeon, that he may have recourse to the 
most active treatment the circumstances 
may demand ? 


extension of the head had been made, and 
reduction effected, there might have been a 
chance of recovery. 

In the last case, there was a complete 
fracture, through the articular processes, of 
|one vertebra, and an entire dislocation, 
without fracture, between the sixth and se- 
venth cervical. ‘The fibro-cartilage was 
completely torn from between the bodies of 
the last. The spinal canal was not so much 
narrowed, nor had the spinal marrow sus- 
tained so much injury, as in the former in- 
stance. 











CASE OF VARICOSE ULCER OF THE RIGHT LEG, 
INFLAMMATION SUPERVENING UPON VE- 
NESECTION, AND DEATH. 


Ann Tilling, wtat. 25, a servant from the 
country, was admitted, October 31, into 
Faith’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- 
rence, Compiaining of a small varicose ulcer 
on the inside of the right leg. States that, 
for the last six years, she has observed a 
dilated vein on the inside of the leg, and 
that, for a long period, a small dark spot, 
which subsequently became the seat of the 
ulcer. These never troubled her, nor occa- 
sioned any pain, till about a month ago, 
when, after a hard day’s washing, as she 
was proceeding up stairs to bed, the dark 
spot burst open, and a good deal of blood fol- 
lowed. ‘The hemorrhage was stopped by a 
gentle compress and bandage. In the course 
of a week she was able to resume her usual 
work. In another week, the same part 
opened again, and, in the former mamner, 
the bleeding was arrested. In the course 
of a few days subsequently, the limb hav- 
ing become inflamed and painful, two dozen 
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4. In the morning the arm waa less swol- 
len and inflamed, but, towards the evening, 
it became painful to the touch, and the in- 
flammation had extended. Twenty leeches 
were applied. The bowels are open, but her 
stomach rejects the medicine. 


6. Has passed a restless night ; complains 
of pain and giddiness in the head, with ge- 
neral uneasiness. There is some degree of 
induration around the puncture ; the inflam- 
mation has rather abated; there is no in- 
flammation, nor any pain, in the fore-arm ; 
tongue foul, and loaded; pulse 140. Calo- 
mel and jalap, and hydrarg. c. creta, to be 
taken; the head to be shaved, and cold 
lotions to be kept applied to it. 


7. Has had, last night, severe ri- 
gours. Sixteen leeches have been applied 
to the arm to-day; it exhibits a red and 
puffy appearance, though there is no cir- 
cumscribed phlegmonous tumour. Com- 
plains of great faintness, and sinking at 
the stomach ; the head free from pain; the 
tongue is furred, and dry, with a brown 
crust on the middle, sordes of the teeth 





of leeches were applied, and five grains of 
calomel, combined with jalap, were ard 
nistered. Salivation was produced, the leech- | 
bites ulcerated, and, ever since, great pain | 
has been experienced when she has been in 

the erect position ; therefore she hus been | 
partially confined to bed. he ulcer is only | 
about the size of the disc of a shilling ; and 
she says about a quart of blood, in the) 
whole, has been discharged from it. 


Ordered to be bled ad 3xvj, to have a 
bread-and-water poultice to the leg, a dose | 
of house medicine, and five grains of pil. hy-| 
drarg. every night. 


Nov. 1. Three grains only of the pil. hy-| 
drarg. were given last night, which have | 
prodaced salivation ; it is therefore discon- | 
tinued. The leg looks better, there is less 
heat about it, and it is free from pain. 


2. Her mouth is very sore ; bowels open ; | 
leg much the same; complains of stiffaess| 
in the right arm, from which the blood was 
taken, and, indeed, says, that she felt aslight 
pain in it on the very evening of tlie day on 
which venesection was performed. 


3. The arm, from the orifice upwards, is| 


and lips; pulse quick, but compressible ; 
the countenance pale and clammy, with 
perspiration. This evening the former me- 
dicine has been ordered to be discontinued, 
and five grains of Dover's powder to be 
taken immediately, and every four hours. 


8. This morning, having passed a com- 
fortable night, felt much better, The bow- 


jels having been rather confined in the course 


of the day, the common salt enema, with ten 
drops of Inudanum, was administered, and 
was followed by green and offensive dejec- 
tions. ‘Towards the close of the day she has 


| complained much of nausea, but has been 


relieved by vomiting. She has taken some 
broth ; complains of a little giddiness in the 
head ; pulse soft, and 100; the arm seems 
entirely free from inflammation. 

9. Last night was restless. Was much 
fatigued this forenoon, by getting up to have 
the bed made. Pulse 100. The mouth 
very dry; the edges and tip of the tongue 
moist; she has great thirst. Complains 
greatly of stiffness in the arm, and inability 
to move it. Repeat the Dover's powder. 


10. Has passed a tolerable night. Bowels 
rather relaxed. Pulse 130, Feels pain 


inflamed and painful; pulse quick, tongue | across her shoulders. Has again had rigours, 
furred, and she appears to be labouring un- | Perspiration over the face, with thirstiness. 
der symptoms of fever. On pressure, a small ‘(he arm again a little inflamed, to which ten 
quantity of fluid has exuded from the ori- Jeeches are to be applied. 

fice of the vein. Sixteen ounces of blood to| 41. The tie ' b fi , 
be taken from the other arm; the saline | 47 tg a acl _— ~~ arene 
mixture, with adrachm of the sulphate of | Bow ey rs " as ned oth wae it, 
magnesia, and half a drachm of antimonial | ““°W°"S Diss — 6 uae adi four 
solution, every four hours, and a bread-and- par psa asap the former medicine, 

and take quinine every four hours, 


water poultice to be applied to the inflamed 
arm. 12, In the morning she had so far rallied 
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that some hopes of recovery were enter- 


tained, but towards niyht these all vanish- lye S 
ed. The pulse has become extremely quick GUY'S HOSPITAL, 
and fluttering; the brain pppressed, and —_— 


she can only answer questions with diffi- | conri~vaTION OF THE ‘! NO HERNIA” CASE. 
culty. The fever has assumed a typhoid : . 
type. In a state somewhat similar tothis| Tuesday, Nov. 12. The patient has had 
she lingered till four o’clock, a.w., on the} 10 sickness, he is free from pain in the ab- 


14th, when she expired. domen, except at the lower part, which is 
slightly tender on pressure ; pulse 82 and 
Examination Ten Hours afier Death. feeble, 


13. The wound is sloughy ; poultices are 
A very small branch of the vena saphena|applied. The pulse continues feeble, the 
was found to communicate with the ulcer in | bowels are open, and there is no pain of the 
the leg. The median basilic vein of the| abdomen, but it is considerably distended 
right arm inflamed, and the calibre oblite-| with flatus. Ordered to take calomel and 
rated for about an inch below, and an inch | opium at night. 
and a half above, the puncture. The orifice| 14. Pulse 104 and weak ; tongue furred ; 
of the puncture open. A small quantity of | bowels open; abdomen tense and tender. 
matter extended underneath the fascia} 15 and 16. Much the same. Calomel and 
covering the biceps. In the vein accom-/| opium are given at night ; a dose of aperient 
panying the brachial artery, abscesses had | medicine occasionally, and also some **julep 
formed in various situations, from which | of ammonia.” 
exuded small portions of pus and blood.| 17. On visiting the patient to-day with 
This condition, and the inflammation of the | Mr. Key, we found that the tension of the 
veim, extend up to within an inch and aj abdomen had completely subsided ; the pulse 
half of the axilla. The internal cutaneous| was 94, and feeble. On removing the poul- 
herve, accompanying the vein, greatly soft-| tice, there was a discharge of matter from 
ened, and very vascular in its substance at | the wound, which Mr. K. pronounced to be 
the diseased portion of the vein. The brain|of a feculent kind, and the assistant sur- 
healthy ; a small quantity of fluid in the|geon, on smelling it, confirmed the diag- 
lateral ventricles, as well as within the peri- | nosis of the ‘* senior surgeon.” The nurse 
cardium, and with the exception of slight) said, that she had observed for the first 
inflammation of the mucons membrane of time, last evening, the discharge had a ster- 
the small intestines, no other morbid ap-' coraceous odour. 
pearance, either in any of the veins orany| 18. Much the same. It is the opinion of 
part of the subject, was detected. |the surgeon, that ulceration of the gut has 
taken place at the internal ring. 





It is but right to state, that no 
blame whatever is to be attributed to the| 
dresser. There probably is not a more | 
careful, attentive, and intelligent dresser | 
attending the hospital than Mr. Snowden.) Pdward Evans, «tat. 19 of scrcfulous dia- 
The lancet used, on the occasion, was per-' thesis, was admitted into Luke's Ward on the 
fectly clean, and in the best condition. Mr.|;o:h of Nov. under the care of the junior 
Lawrence ali along stated, that the sy™P-| surgeon. Upon examining him on the day 
toms which followed the operation must} afer admission, we found a tumour extend- 
have been owing to the peculiar condition | ing from the angle of the lower jaw to a 
of the patient. He remembered having had | shore distance behind the mast oid process, 
a lavcet which he prized very highly, in | ais extending upwards behind the ramus 
consequence of its being one of the best! or the jaw. ‘There was an evident fluctua- 
he ever had; he bled one lady ten times) tion in the posterior part of the tumour. 
with it, without the slightest ill conse-| When the junior surgeon (with the usual 
quence following ; and immediately after- | paucity of pupils who accompany bim,) 
wards used it, because it was his best, to| saw the patient on the 14th, he said that 
open a vein in a gentleman's arm, who) jr was g fatty or statomatous tumour, and 
was afterwards attacked precisely as the | that the fluid was fat. But failing to con- 
above patient, and also died. He had never! vince the pupils against the evidence of 
known a case in which inflammation followed | 





SPECIMEN OF “‘ NEVEY’s” SURGERY, 


their own senses, he punctured the swell- 


venesection, where the patient had re-\ing, when a considerable quantity of pus 
covered. | was evacuated, to the no small amazement 
|of the operator. ‘ Here is a lobe,” and 
«there is a lobe” and “ here is a lobule,” 
were the clinical remarks of the operator, 
A poultice was applied to the mati 
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|latter divided upon it; the peritoneum 
OSPEDALE SANTA MARIA NUOVA, | having thus been laid bare, it was lifted up 


7 NCR by a small pair of forceps, and divided by 
AT FLOGENCE. the scissars, The uterus now presented 
—_— itself in a contracted state, and was opened 


CASE IN WHICH THE CHSARIAN openaTron | longitudinally by a probe-pointed bistouri ; 
WAS SUCCESSFULLY PERFORMED. M. Michellacei seized the child 8 feet ; and 
while Professor Ucelli, with his hand in- 
E. Zenosint, wetat. 23, of a feeble consti-| troduced into the vagina, raised its head, 
tution, and who, in her childhood, had suffer- | succeeded in extracting it with the greatest 
ed much from rachitis, felt, on the 11th of| facility. he umbilical cord was divided, 
May, the first symptoms of approaching|and the placenta removed through the 
parturition. The pains, within a short | vagina. The child was without any signs of 
time, increased to an extraordinary degree ;| life. The edges of the wound were now 
and, after twenty-four hours, the membranes | brought together, and kept in this situation 
burst, but without being followed by the! by five sutures; a tent was placed in the 
expulsion of the child. After the patient | lower angle, in order to promote the evacua- 
had remained in this condition for two days,| tion of purulent matter; the wound was 
the midwife, who attended her, sent for| covered with lint, and a uniting bandage. 
Dr. Lotti, who, after an accurate examina- | After the operation, the patient was allowed 
tion, declared that the malformation of the | nothing but fluids. During the following 
pelvis prevented delivery in the ordinary | night she had a violent attack of fever, with 
way; the umbilical cord, which had de-| asharp resistant pulse, to which tympanitis, 
scended, being without any pulsation, he| vomiting, and ischuria, soon succeeded ; 
inferred that the child was dead, and in-| the abdomen was very tender, and some 
sisted upon the patient’s being immediately | blood escaped from the wound and the 
removed to the hospital, in order to have | vagina. By repeated bleeding, the use of 
recourse to surgical aid, without any fur-|ice-water, and emollient clysters, these 
ther delay. In the hospital, she was again| symptoms were happily subdued; and, on 
examined ; and it having been found that) the 17th, the lochial flux began to appear. 
the largest diameter, from the pubes to the | From the 20th, much purulent matter es- 
sacrum, was not more than three fingers; | caped from the wound and vagina, and the 
the professors of the surgical department, | breasts swelled and became painful. On 
and of the internal clinic, were sent for to | the 2ist, the bandage was, for the first time, 
consult on the best means of delivering the | removed ; the wound had completely united 
patient. The Cesarian operation being | except at its lower angle, from which the 
unanimously resolved upon, M. Tassinari,|tent was now removed, During the fol- 
one of the oldest and most experienced pu- | lowing days, the fever abated; the alvine 
pils of the Institution,* was chosen to per-| excretions became regular, the patient re- 
form it in the presence, and under the| covered her appetite, notwithstanding which 
superintendence of the Professsors, MM.| the low diet was continued, On the 27th, 
Ucelli, Bigeschi, Betti, Andreini, and Mi-| the sutures were withdrawn, erysipelatous 
chelacci. The patient having been placed | inflammation began to appear near the pubes, 
on a table, M. Tussinari raised a trans-| but soon disappeared again, ‘The cicatrix 
verse fold of the integuments, between the; became more consolidated ; on the 8th of 
umbilicus and the pubes, and divided it over, | June, the patient was able to leave her bed ; 
and parallel with, the median line; ajand, on the 16th, she was discharged per- 
director was now carried under the aponeu- | fectly cured.—Repertoire général d’Anato- 
rosis of the abdominal muscles, and the | mie, &e. 





* It is the praiseworthy custom of our} pupil is much more attracted and fixed; he 
hospital, that all operations are performed | is obliged not only to instruct, but practi- 
by the first pupil of the surgical depart-) cally to exercise himself; he thus best ac- 
ment, provided that after several examina- | quires that intrepidity, without which no 
tions, and after having performed every sur- | surgeon ought to enter into his practical 
gical operation several times on the dead|career. If there is any one who loses by 
subject, he has shown himself fully capable | this custom of our hospital, it is the pro- 
of it. Of course the young operator acts | fessor who renounces the honour, and takes 
under our immediate direction and superin- | upon himself the responsibility of the opera- 
tendence, so that, at the least accident, the! tion; but we are justified in asserting, that 
operation may be terminated by the pro-/ to it chiefly we owe a great number of ex- 
fessor; in fact, he and the operating pupil | cellent practitioners, and most skilful opera- 
may be considered as one and the same per- | tors.—Anno di Clinica externa dell’ T. e R. 
son. ‘Lhe immense advantages of this prac- | arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, det Professore 
tice are apparent; the attention of the |e Veelli. 
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THE BATH UNITED HOSPITAL. 


* Lie. What's to do? 
“ Bau. A piece of work that will make sick men 
whole.”’—Jut. C.ms. Act. IL. Sc. |. 


” To the Editor of Tar Lawcer. 
Sir,—I take up my pen to address you 
with considerable hesitation and reluctance, 


the subject being one that I would willingly 
resign into other and more able hands. It 





BATH UNITED HOSPITAL. 


Bath Hospital. And no later than yester- 
day, a man presented himself before me, his 
mind in a state of deep depression, his body 
covered with blotches, and suffering from 
nocturnal pains in his bones—the result of a 
protracted course of mercury, administered by 
** one of the young gentlemen” for blenorrhaa! 
These are but a few of the cases that could 
be mentioned. That such cases are not 
confined to my experience, but that other 
practitioners in this city have their share of 
the fruits of hospital mal-practice and neg- 


is, however, a subject, which, on the high | lect, may be safely inferred from the fact, 
ground of justice and humanity, demands | that a dispensary is on the eve of being 


exposition and redress. I allude to the 
treatment of out-patients at the Bath | 
United Hospital. Scarcely a week passes 
witheut some application being made for 

’ professional assistance to individuals, 
who have endeavoured, but in vain, to ob- 
tain, at the institution alluded to, that relief 
from, or mitigation of their ailments, which 
they had a right to anticipate. It would 
seem, that unless a case is important, i. e., of 
rare occurrence, the patient is generally con- 
signed to the care of an inexperienced youth, 
under whose judicious management disease 
commonly proves intractable ; and the pa- 
tient, wearted with fruitivss journeys, often 
from a considerable distance, has recourse, 
at length, to private professional aid ; the 


distressed applicants usually concluding 
their appeal, with declaring that ‘* they 
would rather sell their beds from under them, 


then again apply at the hospital.’’ Surely this 
is a state of thivgs that ought not to be 
suffered to exist. ‘hat it does exist, | assert 
from my own experience, and will illustrate 
my assertion by a few cases hastily selected 
from many of a similar character. I was 
lately called to visit a female, in the last 
stage of carcinomatous disease of the uterus : 
she was, in fact, so much reduced, as to ex- 

ire a few daysafter my visit. This woman 
Pad attended regularly at the hospital from 
the commencement of her complaint, yet 
had never been suljected to an eramination— 
never bled, cupped, or leeched, and was, ulti- 
mately, dismissed with the assurance “ that 
she would get better as she advanced in life.” 
Dissection demonstrated the fitness of this 
subject for Oscander's operation ; the uterus, 
although greatly enlarged, being perfectly 
free from unnatural adhesion to the sur- 
rounding parts—not to speak of the possi- 
bility of effecting a cure in the early stage of 
the disease, by prompt and suitable treat- 
ment, the greater number of cuses termed 
cancerous, not being strictly so at the com- 
mencement of diseased action. 

I have also been required to take charge 
of acase of fractured clavicle, unreduced for 
Jive days, 
with a stimulating liniment! by direction of | 
** the young gentleman” iu attendance at the 





treated as a bruise, and well rubbed | 


lestablished within a short distance of the 
| hospital, as a matter of speculation, ground- 
ed on these very circumstances, 

With regard to the treatment of patients 
in the house, if the following case, which is 
bruited about in this and the neighbouring 
city, ( Bristol,) be substantially correct, that 
class have as little reason to congratulate 
themselves on their situation, as the out- 
patients. It is confidently affirmed, that a 
young person in the hospital was lately 
operated on for stone, and died. A post- 
mortem examination demonstrated the utter 
impossibility of a stone being extracted by 
the operation performed ; admitting it to have been, 
what I am informed it was Nort, @ stone case, 
tor the bladder had not been opened in the opera- 
tion!!! the instrument having passed on 
one side of that viscus. ‘This being the second 
known case, of a similarly unfortunate kind, 
that has occurred in the practice of the 
sume operator, it has excited a powerful 
sensation, and has called forth some severe 
remarks (from a correspondent) in the Bath 
Journal of the 19th inst., which hitherto 
have been suffered to remain unanswered. 

It is singular enough, and sufficiently un- 
fortunate, that some non-professional-half- 
learned smatterer, took occasion, a short 
time since, on the strength of hearing a few 
lectures delivered over the body ofGilham the 
murderer, to write an article in your Journal, 
avowedly for the purpose of extolling the 
Bath Hospital surgeons, and doubtless con- 
ceived he rendered them additional honour, 
by celebrating their names in connexion 
with what he was pleased to consider—their 
peculiar and specific virtues,* much after the 
fashion of Scott, when alluding to certain 
places in Liddesdale : 


** Bilhope braes for bucks and raes, 
And carit baugh for swine, 
And Tarras for the good bull-trout, 
If he be taen in time,” 


* « Of the surgecns, Mr. Soden is cele- 
brated as an ophthalmic surgeon—Mr. Wil- 
son Brown operates successfully in hernia— 
and Mr. Norman in lithotomy ! _Laneer, 
j Vel. 11, No, 251. pp. 368. 
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Thus, according to our eulogist— 
Soden’s famed for cataract, 
For hernia Wilson Brown— 
And Norman for his skill and tact 
In cutting for the stone. 

But the subject is of too serious a charac- 
terto admit of being treated with ridicule. 
That the surgical officers of the Bath Hospi- 
tal possess talent and ability, there can be 
no doubt; that they are men, and, being so, 
fallible, there can also be no doubt. They are 
likewise in extensive private practice, par- 
ticularly the senior surgeon. Undue haste ! 
—how many excellent surgeons have suffered 
from it ! a minute more for reflection !—how 
different, perhaps, the decision! Hence the 

ropriety of that regulation, tenaciously ad- 
Pered to in the Bristol Hospital ; a regulation 
which makes it imperative on the surgeon, 
previous to performing any important opera- 
tion, to convene and consult with his col- 
leagues. Nay, each of the surgeons is re- 
quired to enter his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of an operation, with his reasons for 
entertaining such opinion, in a book kept 
for that purpose, What has been the result 
of this humane regard for the safety of the 


unfortunate afflicted ? this powerful check | 


on the passions, the fallibility of hu- 
man nature? Why, that the Bristol Hospi- 
tal has acquired, and deservedly acquired, 
the reputation of being, in proportion to its 


magnitude, the best conducted institution of 


the kind in Europe. 

Let the governors of the Bath Hospital 
take a lesson in this particular from their 
commercial, and less elegant, but equally 


philanthropic neighbours. And let them, if 
they value the reputation, the prosperity of 


an iustitution constructed for the noblest 
of purposes, be watchful and vigilant over 
the conduct of their officers. If those gen- 
tlemen be so extensively engaged in private 
and lucrative practice, as to be unable to de- 
dicate that time and attention to patients, 
whether in the house, or eut of it, which 
the cases require, let them resign, and give 
place to others of less splendid pretensions, 
but of greater practical ability. Nothing tends 
more powerfully to bring a charitable in- 
stitution into contempt than inattention and 
neglect on the part of its servants. 
once an impression to that effect is imbibed 
by the multitude, it is not in the pewer of 
the most eloquent hurangues, delivered by 
the most popular ministers, to restore to its 
former channel the stream of public bene- 
ficence. 

In concluding these remarks on a subject 
of great local importance, I desire to be 


distinctly understood, as disclaiming any re- | 


flection on private or personal character. 


For the surgeons of the Bath United Hos: | 


pital, individually, so far as I am acquainted 
with them, especially for Mr. Soden, I en- 


tertain much respect ; and it would give 

me pain, if the observations which I have 

felt it to be my duty, on public grounds, to 

make, occasion thet gentleman a moment's 

disquietude, SEA, 
Bath, Oct, 28, 1828. 


DR. BLUNDELL ON EXTIRPATION OF THE 
UTERUS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 
Srn,—The case in which I successfully 





{ 


excised a uterus, affected with malignant 
| ulceration, having been admitted into your 
| Journal a few weeks ago, | beg leave to 
;make known, by the same channel, that the 
operation has now heen performed by me 
for this disease, in four different instances ; 
of these four operations, one (that already 
| given to the public,) has terminated favour- 
jably, the other three have proved fatal ; 
|two of them within a few hours after the 
|womb was removed. In one of the fatal 
cases, examination after death was not 
allowed ; in the other two, the bodies 
were carefully inspected by Mr. Green and 
Mr. Callaway in one iustance, and by Mr. 
Green and Mr, Morgan in the other. No 
| : " . 
| undesigued wounds were found in the parts 
|contiguous to the uterus. All the four 
jcases were deemed hopeless, unless the 
help of surgery could be interposed, 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

James BuunpeLt. 

| Great George St. Westmiuster, 
Nov. 6, 1828 


UNION STREET DISVENSARY. 


As we frequently publish letters from 
Physicians, we do not see any reason why 
we should not insert a letter from one of 
their ‘* Pashunts.” 


Sur,—I arnt much given to riteing but as 


|I heard the other day you wur not afeard of 
|letting foke no there duty, wen they did 


not do the rite thing, I thort I wood tell 
you a little aboute docter Ramage, who is 


And if| docter to the Union Strete Dispessary for 


Arstma. We ort to be thare to see the 


jdocter, at twalve in the mornin, but you 


may set it doun for sartin, that he do not 
coame til nerely won, but keeps us wateing 
in the cowld: and we carnt help coffing 


|with owr arstmas, and wateing so long 


in the winter time is a bad thing for us ; 
hopeing you will put this in your book. 
1 remane, yur umble Sarvint, 
A PASHUNT. 
If you make docter Ramage come a little 
soner by this you sartinly will be corled the 


pore mans frend. 
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FRACAS AT THE LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—At the Ordinary Meeting of the 
Medical Society, ou the 10th instant, some 
expressions fell from Mr. Lambert, in re- 





ference to my conduct in the Society, which 
I deemed to be oZensive, and replied to 


FRACAS.—M. BROUSSAIS.—COMETS. 


but after the satisfactory manner in which 
Dr. Roche has proved,* that out of twenty 
of Dr. Miquel’s figures in this table of mor- 
tality only three were correct, I deem it un- 
necessary to say anything in refutation of 
the statement in the Gazette de Santé. The 
medical men, who have considered this 
matter, know how to appreciate the testi- 
mony of Doctors Miquel, Bousquet, and 


with some indignation :—Mr. Lambert after-| Dupau. These journalists follow the same 
wards explained, so, as in my opinion, and tactics in medicine as the Quotidienne pur- 
in the opinion of my friends who were pre- | sues in polities; they are well aware that a 
sent on that occasion, to sufficiently apolo- | portion of calumny commonly sticks to the 
gise for the expressions in question :—and, | party calumniated, and, in this respect, they 
after the breaking up of the Meeting, upon | prove themselves disciples worthy of the 
Mr. Lambert offering me his hand, I did | Jesuitical school in which they have beeu 
not hesitate to take it. Since that period, a| educated. It is said that since the Jesuits 
Report of the proceedings of the Society have lost their ascendancy in France, M. 
appeared in Tue Lancer, couciuding with a Dupau is in a state of mental alienation, 
sentence or two imputing to Mr. Lambert | M. Miquel is as moribuad as his journal, and 
remarks upon my conduct, more offensive | M. Bousquet is in a condition nearly as 
than those which had called forth my angry , desperate as that of the reverend fathers, 
feelings ;—leaving untold the capeniin since his Majesty, Charles the Tenth, has 
which followed. After perusing this Report, | been pleased to reward the services of M. 
I requested my friend Mr. Blenkarne to Broussais, by nominating him an officer of 
wait upon Mr, Lambert, for the purpose of | the legion of honour. 

asking that gentleman, in the most explicit | I have the honour to be, 

manner, whether | was at all mistaken in | Your obedient servant, 
concluding that a sufficient apology had been D.M. P. 
made for expressions, which the warmth of| * Nouvelle doctrine medicale considérée 
argument might have elicited. Mr. Lambert, | sous le rapport des Theories et de la Mor- 
in the most gentlemanly manner, assured | talité. Paris, 1827, 

Mr. Blenkarne, that my view of the affair 
was perfectly correct ; and that any thing | 
like a personal insult, or demonstration of | 
animosity, was altogether foreign from his 
intention. 

Thinking it due to my character to make| Jr, Forster has discovered a mode of dis- 
this statement, I beg the favour of your in-| tinguishing original from reflected light in 
serting this letter in the next number of | the heavenly bodies, by means of vibrating, 
your journal. 3 : |imperfectly, achromatic glasses, in such a 

I am Sir, yours, &c. | manner as to vary the inclination of their 
James Frerp. planes. ‘This method separates the original 
| tight of fixed stars into coloured portions, 
| but leaves reflected light of an uniform co- 
lour. The teet may be applied to comets, 
| 
| 
| 
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MEANS OF DISTINGUISHING COMETS. 


Bolt Court, Nov. 17, 1828. 





PRACTICE OF Ms. BROUSSAIS. 


A Pocket Compendium of Anatomy, con- 
taining a correct and accurate Description 
Sin,—I always read your excellent Jour-} of the Human Body. By Edward W. Tuson, 
nal with great pleasure. ‘The spirit of can-| Lecturer ou Anatomy and Physiology. pp. 
dour and independence by which it is uni-| 939. 8vo. London: Callow and Wilson. 
formly distinguished, induces me to hope | Memoir of the late William Wright, M.D. 
that you will insert in your next Number, | ,. ee 5 
: ‘ —* -’| Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
some remarks upon an article in THe Lan- nan Tne hae " E 
- - and Edinburgh, &c.; with Extracts from 
cet of November 15, p. 198, taken from | : 5 : : 
q | his Correspondence, and a selection of his 
the Gusette de Santé of M. Miquel, purport- : - ‘ 
: Papers on Medical and Botanical subjects. 
iag to be an account of the number of deaths | — - , 
. — : : |8vo. pp. 456. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
at the hospital of Vulde Grace. In this ac- | | den: 3. Codd 
count, Af. Broussais is represented as having acon: J. * ome ' 
lost more patients than any of his colleagues ; [To be continued.) 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


[rransLaTton. ] 





